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Call to the 
Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association will be held at Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, Mass., on Thursday, 
May 23, at 9.30 in the morning. Resolu- 
tions and all items for the agenda for this 
meeting must be in the hands of the busi- 
ness committee not later than April 25. 


Palfrey Perkins, Secretary. 


Dayton Church 
Tries Experiments 


Under the leadership of the new minister, 
Dr. Clinton Lee Scott, the First Unitarian 
Church of Dayton, O., has instituted two 
experiments. The first isa round-table dis- 
cussion at 10.15 every Sunday morning of 
the sermon topic of the previous Sunday. 
This affords the congregation an oppor- 
tunity to express their reactions to the 
‘sermons and to present their points of 
view. 

In the second experiment, members and 
friends of the church submit signed or un- 
signed written questions to the minister. 
They may be on any subject or about any- 
thing whatsoever, since almost anything 
may have religious significance. The 
questions are answered at the regular Sun- 
day service. The purpose is to discuss in 
public issues and perplexities which are 
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important but which without such prompt- 
ing might never be dealt with from the 
pulpit. Some of the questions asked have 
been, “Explain what you mean by the 
statement that Christ knew only Uni- 
tarians” and “‘Do you think we shall have 
a revolution in this country?” 

Dr. J. R. Cope, former minister of the 


Dayton church and now professor of. 


philosophy at the University of Indiana, 
addressed the April 7th meeting of the 
Unitarian Public Forum. A covered dish 
supper preceded the meeting. Dr. Cope 
also gave the Sunday morning sermon. 
Dr. Cope, Mrs. Cope and their two chil- 
dren were the week-end guests of friends 
in Dayton. The forum and Sunday ser- 
vice were both well attended by members 
and friends of the church who were glad 
to greet them. 

Dr. Clinton Lee Scott preached Sunday 
evening, April 8, at one of the series of 
public meetings being sponsored in the 
Fort Hayes Hotel in Columbus by the 
American Unitarian Association. 


The Final Victory 


Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 

the end of the world. Matt. 28:20. 

To some of us, the end of the world 
seems uncomfortably close at hand: 
for that reason these words take on a 
peculiar significance. They try to 
tell us that everything the beloved 
name of Christ stands for—truth, 
honor, justice, reverence, sympathy, 
human affection, all the decencies and 
spiritual values of our living—are 
still with us, still at hand, not a single 
item destroyed or discredited. The 
only difference is that their sovereignty 
over our spirits is disputed by the 
rival forces of hatred, suspicion, ter- 
ror, and passion. Modern war is no- 
toriously far-reaching: it extends even 
into the privacies of our souls, and 


sets up within us its battle ground 
and its firing line. Shall Christ win us 
and hold us, or shall his dominion be 
usurped by these rivals? It is a test 
of the genuineness and power of our 


own religious professions. If the 
enemy conquers our private Chris- 
tianity, his victory will be complete. 
On the other hand, if he conquers 
everything except our private Chris- 
tianity his victory will be temporary 
and hollow. There is no neutral 
ground, and there are no exemptions. 
Every one of us is directly involved in 
that conflict. Either we believe in 
Christ, in his spirit and way of life, or 
we don’t. His call comes to each one. 
He needs our loyalty, and looks to 
each one of us for the trustful support 
on which his kingdom must finally be 
established. 
Charles E. Park. 


Congregational 
Ministers Meet 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational Ministers 
will be held in King’s Chapel, Boston, on 
Monday, May 6. The business meeting 
will begin at 10.80 a. m., followed at 11 
a.m. by the public meeting with an ad- 
dress by Dr. Charles E. Park of the First 
Church in Boston, whose: subject will be 
“Our Congregational Heritage and Be- 
quest.’’ The Massachusetts Convention is 
the oldest ministerial body in the com- 
monwealth, going back to early colonial 
days, and includes all Massachusetts min- 
isters in either wing of Congregationalism. 
The public is also invited to attend. 


Personals 


Margaret, daughter of Rey. and Mrs. 
Lawrence Clare of Montreal, P. Q., Can- 
ada, was married to John Hallowell 
Vaughan on March 25. Mr. Vaughan has 
been active in young people’s work and 
was leader of the Arlington Street, Boston, 
young people’s group during the past 
winter. 

Rev. Thomas Jay Horner of Wilton, 
N. H., died April 28 following a long ill- 
ness. His last pastorate was at Brewster, 
Mass., where he served from 1933 to 1935. 


Rev. and Mrs. Donald Harrington have 
announced the birth on April 9 of a daugh- 
ter, Ilona Vilma Harrington. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services are broadcast 
weekly unless otherwise stated. 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Dallas, Tex., A. U. A. recordings, Rev. 
Kenneth C. Gesner, Sunday, 9.45 a. m., 
Station WRR, 1280 kilocycles. 

Duluth, Minn., Rev. Robert E. Romig, 
Sunday, 1.80 p. m., Station WDSM, 1200 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2.80 p. m., Station 
KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Miami, Fla., Rev. Joseph Barth, Sun- 
day, 5 p. m., Station WIOD. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 11 a.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., A. U. A. recordings, 
Rev. Frank E. Smith, first Sunday in each 
month, 10 a. m., Station KDKA. 

Syracuse, N. Y., May Memorial Church, 
first Sunday of each month, 11.30 a. m., 
E. S. T., Station WSYR, 570 kilocycles. 

Tulsa, Okla., All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George F. Patterson, Sunday, 
1.15 p. m., Station KTUL. 

Worcester, Mass., First Unitarian 
Church, Sunday, May 26, 11 a. m., Sta- 
tion WTAG, 580 kilocycles. 
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Permit Us to 
Clarify Our Russell Editorial 


IN OUR ISSUE OF APRIL 1, we expressed the hope 
that the courts would not interfere with the appoint- 
ment of Bertrand Russell to a post in the College of 
the City of New York. We said that ‘Unitarians 
who are real Unitarians know that creedal tests have 
no more place in the public life of a free country than 
they do in the fellowship of a free church.” That 
was the only reference, in the editorial, to Unitarians. 
And it is a legitimate one. 

We have been informed, however, that a Unitarian 
layman has protested that this editorial expresses the 
views of the A. U. A.—just because the A. U. A. pub- 
lishes The Register. The protest, however, is based on 
a misconception. The A. U. A. is chartered for def- 
inite purposes set forth in its “declaratory resolu- 
tion” and bylaws. As an association it does not have 
and cannot have an opinion in the Russell or any other 
public issue. It can, however, and does, publish a 
journal whose editor is free to express his own judg- 
ments on ethical and religious matters. It was in 
pursuit of his job, therefore, and without in any way 
committing any other Unitarian, that the editor spoke 
as he did. 

It was in the pursuit of his job, which is to com- 
ment on religious and ethical matters, that the editor 
of The Register spoke as he did on the Russell case. 
He did so not at all as a supporter of Mr. Russell’s 
views on sex—of which he is quite ignorant—but 
solely on the ground that a court invalidation of Mr. 
Russell’s appointment would be a most serious threat 
to academic freedom. 

As many people may not see immediately that 
such a threat is involved, the editor, still speaking 
for himself, and without any consultation with the 
A. U. A., begs leave to quote the following documents. 
The first is a letter from an eminent educator of New 
York to The New York Times: 


I am writing to point out the importance to public 
education of an appeal from the decision of the court 
voiding the appointment of Bertrand Russell at City 
College. For the case no longer revolves around a per- 
sonal issue. The wisdom of the board in making the 
original appointment, the value of the opinions held by 
Bertrand Russell himself, his desirability as a teacher of 
undergraduate students—all these questions have re- 
ceded into the background. 

The real question is now one which, so far as I know, 
has never before been raised in the history of higher 
education in America. It is whether, in an institution 
supported in whole or in part by public funds, a court, 
given a taxpayer’s suit, has the power to void a faculty 
appointment on account of an individual’s opinions. 

However much one may disagree with the Russell 


appointment, however repugnant one may find his 
opinions, the basic fact remains that, if the jurisdiction 
of the court is upheld, a blow has been struck at the se- 
curity and intellectual independence of every faculty 
member in every public college and university in the 
United States. Its potential consequences are incalcul- 
able. 

Remember, we are dealing with opinions. If a 
Southern court, on a taxpayer’s suit, should dismiss a 
State university professor because of his opinions on 
racial matters; if a Midwestern judge can declare a uni- 
versity chair vacant because of its occupant’s heretical 
opinions on agriculture; or a Western court take cog- 
nizance of faculty attitude toward the Townsend plan— 
then indeed we have taken a long step toward the regi- 
mentation of our public institutions. 

That such things might come to pass is by no means 
incredible. I am not writing in defense of Bertrand 
Russell, nor am I even suggesting that so-called ‘“aca- 
demic freedom” requires that the acts of college admin- 
istrators should be immune from criticism. Let us have 
criticism, by all means, but let us not confuse that with 
the real issue in this case, the issue whether a court 
can separate a man from the faculty of a public institu- 
tion because of his opinions. 

Should such jurisdiction be maintained it will be 
the most serious blow struck at the dignity and inde- 
pendence of the teaching profession in my time. 

Harry Woodburn Chase, 
Chancellor, New York University. 
New York, April 16, 1940. 


The second document (quoted in part) is an edi- 
torial from The New York Times commenting on the 
above letter: 


The controversy over the appointment of Bertrand 
Russell as Professor of Philosophy at City College has 
done great harm in this community. It has created a 
bitterness of feeling which we can ill afford when the 
democracy of which we are all a part is threatened on so 
many sides. Mistakes of judgment, we believe, have 
been made by all of the principals involved. The orig- 
inal appointment of Mr. Russell by the Board of Higher 
Education was impolitic and unwise; for, wholly aside 
from the question of Mr. Russell’s scholarship and his 
merits as a teacher, it was certain from the outset that 
the sentiments of a substantial part of this community 
would be outraged by the opinions he had expressed on 
various moral questions. The McGeehan decision 
which followed the appointment, and voided it, was dan- 
gerously broad. Mr. Russell himself should have had 
the wisdom to withdraw from the appointment as soon 
as its harmful results became evident. 

But since the issue has been allowed to broaden, 
we are now faced with a question which is new in the 
history of higher education in this country. Chancellor 
Chase of New York University poses it, in a letter 
published elsewhere on this page... . 

We are in entire agreement with Mr. Chase that 
the present disposition of the case is unsatisfactory, 
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and that the issue should be carried to the higher courts. 
We believe with Mr. Chase that it is important to de- 
termine “whether a court can separate a man from the 
faculty of a public institution because of his opinions.” 


On the wisdom of the appointment in the first 
place we have never expressed an opinion one way or 
the other. On the question raised by the decision of 


Judge McGeehan we agree with The New York Times 
and with the chancellor of New York University. 
The real issue is one, then, that our critics have not 
touched. But they have no right to suppose that 
the opinion of the editor of The Register is that 
of the director or members or even the staff of the 
A.U.A. . 


An Alliance Woman Agrees with Mr. Pennington 


The writer is a member of the Alliance branch of the 

Wayland, Mass., church. 

THE RECENT ARTICLE by Mr. Leslie Pennington, 
“The Alliance in the Living Church,” will, it is to be 
hoped, meet with the approval of all Alliance women. 
The article outlines the needs of our day, and suggests 
that we need a new spirit with which to meet them. 
Inasmuch as one of our Alliance objectives is “the 
quickening of religious life’ perhaps we will all agree 
that the first step in building a true liberalism is to see 
that we know our world, not just our personal one, but 
that of our fellowman as well. 

I venture, therefore, to suggest some specific com- 
mittees that might be helpful to the Alliance as a whole. 
For how can we Alliance women be satisfied to aim at 
personal perfection, in our religious life, without con- 
cerning ourselves deeply with the welfare of our fellow- 
man? It may be that ina more kindly day, the present 
Alliance committees were adequate; but today the ideal 
of the gentle lady dispensing cheer through Friendly 
Links or Cheerful Letters is hardly adequate. It may 
be that with more modern programs, increased mem- 
bership (especially of the younger women) would be 
attracted and discussions leading to definite action 
would develop. Old committees could continue to go 
on if desired; but if new, living ones were added, it 
would surely give fresh impetus to Alliance work. 
Sometimes I feel that I would not care if some of our 
Alliance members never did anything about modern 
problems if they but recognized that they were there, 
and understood them better, and their relative im- 
portance. 

“Qocjal service’ to me, for example, does not mean 
solely interesting ourselves in a bill regulating the way 
in which motion picture producers shall market their 
wares, but many other vital issues. 

At the present time why not a committee on Peace? 
The peace societies need our support, morally and 
financially. What about the sale of war materials to 
Japan going on, to our everlasting shame. Yes, it is 
true, we send missionaries and munitions to Japan on 
the same boat; we tell China we come to teach them 
the religion of Jesus; that we believe in the brother- 
hood of man; we loan them millions and sell to Japan 
the materials to destroy them. 

Then we need to know more about the real refugee 
question; facts the Quakers can indeed give us out of 
their abundant love and kindness to refugees. 

Why not a committee to study our Negro ques- 
tion? We have 15,000,000 Negroes in this country. 
Understanding is needed. ‘Native Son” by Richard 
Wright might well be on the Alliance bibliography for 
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study. When the antilynching bill appears in Wash- 
ington, how many Alliance women write to their con- 
gressmen and senators asking its passage? 

What of a committee on Citizenship, or rather for 
the study of the alien and Jew in our midst? The tide 
of anti-Semitism flows on in strange places sometimes. 
It is our duty as Alliance women to resist it, and as 
believers in the fatherhood of God to rebuke it. I 
have often feared that if Jesus came among us today he 
might be called an alien, a foreigner, a Jew, and per- 
haps, in our present state of prevalent hysteria, a Red. 
Alliance women could be a solid rock of common sense 
against the rising flood on these questions. 

What of a committee on Civil Liberties? No ques- 
tion is more vital in the world of today. Sometimes we 
all thoughtlessly say we do indeed believe in civil lib- 
erties; but on analysis find ourselves meaning our own 
civil liberties, not those of someone who may disagree 
with us. We need only to watch the acts of our own 
congressional committees and investigators to note 
the bias, innuendo, and acts violating the constitu- 
tional rights of our fellow citizens. What about de- 
fending a free press, and wanting a free press? Free 
speech, free thought and right of assembly are en- 
dangered when war threatens. Shall we again allow 
those who say we should not enter a war to be shut in 
prison for years? The espionage and sedition acts of 
1917 are still on the books, and may be enforced at any 
time. Iam told that there is a bill prepared and ready 
for passage to build concentration camps. Do Alliance 
women, by their inactivity, approve of this? 

How about committees to study the serious ques- 
tions of unemployment, juvenile delinquency, adequate 
housing? Housing experts from Europe say that we 
have in our midst the worst slums in the world. 

A committee to study Labor problems might be 
very revealing to many minds. Let us not stand off 
and condemn if we do not understand. If we do not 
like the idea that our laborers and unemployed may be 
lured into the ranks of the communists, let us try to 
deal fairly by at least knowing more about these ques- 
tions than our newspapers ever give us. I recommend 
the report of the La Follette congressional investi- 
gation, for one example, and the voice of Channing 
on Labor for another. 

Recently we were told that the census questions 
were an invasion of our privacy. Have we studied the 
plight of those on Public Welfare, W. P. A. or partial 
relief when it comes to privacy? Have we defended 
them, or resented the humiliations to which they may 
be subjected, never forgetting their human sensitivi- 
ties? More light is needed in our midst. Let the Alli- 


ance programs include these questions. Kagawa, the 
Japanese evangelist who has devoted his life to up- 
lifting the poor, says: “Jesus is in the bread line, the 
picket line, and in the slums.’”’ Do we as Unitarian 
women doubt this? Then let us not be afraid of 
these questions, but put them on our programs of 
study! 

What about the men and women in our prisons? 
Have we ever visited a prison? Studied the causes that 
brought the inmates there? Our local county jails are 
reputed to be horrible. Do we care? Do we know the 
values of our parole system? Do we appear at hearings 
endorsing needed reforms? Ask for adequate juvenile 
courts? 

Child labor abounds, malnutrition and disease are 
its handmaidens. Playgrounds and summer camps 
are needed. All Alliances, I am positive, would do more 
for such places as North End Union, and Norfolk 
House Center, begun under Unitarian auspices, and 
needing our continued aid, if only the members knew 
more of the needs there, and more about the work be- 
ing done there. Why not, for example, a visit to Nor- 
folk House on next year’s program? And a donation 
now, so that some little girl can go to camp this sum- 
mer? The Hayden Foundation has given them money 
for boys, but the little girls of the district must rely in 
large measure on Alliance donations. 

Recently a speaker at a Laymen’s League meeting 
said in substance: “The church is waking up to the 
fact that, if it is to live and take any place in the mod- 
ern world, we must recognize the critical condition of 
the present social order, and face the unsolved prob- 
lems. Forces of economic change and intolerance are 
rampant. Many of these problems would have been 
solved long ago, had religious principles been applied. 
We need a more aggressive program. We need to 
increase our spiritual defenses against the forces of 
greed, hate and intolerance. Unless the great prin- 
ciples of religion are put into practice, moral order in 
the world cannot exist. About one hundred years ago 
the Unitarian leaders gave the world a spiritual inter- 
pretation of religion far surpassing the outworn dogmas 
of the day. A new interpretation of religion is needed 
once again in the world, in accordance with our wider 
knowledge of social problems.”’ 

_ In the social application of religion we are lagging 
behind some other denominations, for example, the 
Methodist church under the able leadership of men 
like Bishop McConnell, and the Quakers. 

The Women’s Church Societies of the Congre- 
gational denomination, through a program called 
“Social Action,” have also been very active in the field 
of social religion. 

A recent issue of Dr. Eliot’s letter, “Unitarian 
Horizons,” which he asked to be read in all our 
churches, plainly showed his sympathetic and under- 
standing attitude on social questions, and his wish to 
support efforts in this direction. 

Our ministers and executives, however, cannot do 
it all; we must provide them with open and responsive 
and informed minds. To quote Channing: “I call that 
mind free which sets no bound to its love, which is not 
imprisoned in itself or in a sect, which recognizes in all 
human beings the image of God and the rights of his 
children; which delights in virtue and sympathizes 


with sufferings wherever they are seen, which con- 
quers pride, anger, and sloth, and offers itself up a 
willing victim to the cause of mankind.” 

Of course we want our church to be a sanctuary 
from worldly cares of our own, and a place for medita- 
tion and worship, but do we not also want it to be a 
positive influence in the world in which we live, to the 
end that it may work on measures to aid and uplift our 
fellowmen, and insure that justice, freedom and de- 
mocracy are living and real? Why should we feel any 
reluctance to mention social problems in our church 
circles, when these same problems should really come 
first in our considerations? Until we have made an un- 
prejudiced study of any social question, we are not 
qualified to pass judgment. These are not political 
questions, and it is tragic when we permit them to 
become so. 

We need to do less reading on the newspaper level, 
and more thinking and investigating. An institute of 
churchmanship was held at Star Island this past 
summer. The general topic was ‘Surveying Your 
Church for Greater Service.”’ One suggestion coming 
out of the group is that a committee on social rela- 
tions or human relations be organized, and that such 
a church committee include Alliance representation, 
unless Alliance groups or Laymen’s League chapters 
have one of their own. Both the May meetings and 
the General Conference urged the setting up of social 
relations committees in local churches. 

Already a Unitarian committee on social rela- 
tions for Massachusetts has been organized which 
proposes a program for social betterment. Then 
again this new note appeared at a South Middlesex 
Conference meeting, where the proposals of the social 
relations committee were distributed, and all Uni- 
tarians interested were invited to join in the work. 

Dr. Henry Cadbury of the Harvard Theological 
School has pleaded that our churches use the religious 
approach to social questions; he reminds us that we 
are not recluses and cannot run away from the knowl- 
edge that these grave problems exist. The criticism 
of the churches by young students, Dr. Cadbury says, 
is not that it is intellectually backward, but it is the 
failure of the church in the field of social relations that 
they question. 

In challenging wrongs and serving the needs of men 
we need to work together; we need to really recognize 
that these problems are with us; we need to study 
them. I would like to see our Alliances conscious of 
the need. I would like to see programs of study of the 
various phases of all these human questions such as un- 
employment, poverty, child labor, slums, prisons, the 
lack of medical care for the low income groups, and our 
relations with other nations, especially in regard to 
peace. 

Our conferences of late have sent resolutions to 
Congress suggesting an embargo against Japan. It is 
becoming increasingly apparent that 2f we want to live 
in a world of peace and decency, we must work for tt. 
In so doing I firmly believe we will bring a new life to 
our work and programs; a new vitality to that quick- 
ening of religious life that is part of our Alliance code 
and so often mentioned as one of our purposes. While 
it may be that social-minded individuals are already 
doing this outside of church circles, can we afford to 
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stand aside and go unrecorded, never having manifested 
ourselves as a religious group? I have heard that many 
Alliances in the Midwest have spontaneously formed 
study groups in these fields. So might we, and thereby 
attract women who are interested in all these vital 
questions. If we are to keep step with other organiza- 
tions within our own denomination and if we are to 
keep step with those who are working on and on for 
social betterment through groups outside any church, 
we must begin to wake up to the needs and possibili- 
ties. 

I know that our Alliance women possess already 
the qualities that would make such a program a suc- 
cess and bring them new life. I hope we will begin it 
and manifest ourselves anew, in our churches and com- 
munities, in putting our religion at work, and helping 
to bring our churches into a place of greater influence 
and helpfulness. What do we want for our churches? 
We want them to go on living and growing, bestowing 
on others the same fellowship we have enjoyed. We 
want the respect of those outside the church—the re- 
spect of our public officials, and our legislators; be- 
cause we would work, out in the world, intelligently 
and with the highest motives, for mankind; to rebuke 
intolerance, to comfort the refugee, to uphold the dig- 
nity of man; toward a better understanding of de- 
mocracy and equality, and with a determined facing 
of problems. We would not have our church walk 


by on the other side of the road. Do we believe that 
religion means only personal perfection, or a call to 
service? 

I have always felt that our Alliances were a great 
source of strength to our denomination. Alliance his- 
tory is filled with good works. We have supported, 
through our many departments, many fine things—ex- 
tending the faith, comforting the lonely and sick, 
caring for children and aged, identifying ourselves with 
many movements of a social nature. But now so 
many more problems have arisen of the larger social 
questions, racial persecutions have appeared, war is 
intruding upon peace, freedom is more than menaced; 
our economic welfare hangs in the balance; the need 
for an informed public opinion based on the religious 
approach is very great, and we can contribute to 
1s 

Our country, our world as we have known it, is 
in a period of crisis; contemporary social problems, 
unless solved by the religious approach, have frightful 
possibilities. Our churches are so needed, and we, as 
religious women, are needed as never before. 

Alliance women are the finest people I know; it 
is indeed a precious fellowship I enjoy, and I am very 
grateful to them for their never-failing friendship. I 
trust what I have said in this article is not interpreted 
as mere criticism; it is written in all humility and 
deepest sincerity. 


Lay Reading in a Deserted Village 


The writer is a resident of Boston whose work as a 

lay reader was doné under the auspices of the Congrega- 

tional Church. 
“A LAY READER is a member of the laity appointed 
by a council of churches to care for a parish too poor 
or too negligent to support a clergyman.” This 
definition, by a college professor who wears on his 
watch chain a certain emblem of superior intelligence, 
we may as well accept for the purposes of this article, 
even though anyone of such extreme ‘‘book-larnin’”’ 
might not be overly respected in the settlement which 
I am about to describe. 

The material shall come direct from a daybook 
that I kept during my three months as lay reader at 
Bumstead’s Clearing. Names of persons and places 
will of course be fictitious, but the facts shall be an 
“on the spot” record, neither dimmed nor heightened 
by the tricks that memory might have played me in 
the months that have since elapsed. For years the 
people of New England have been almost acquiescent 
in the gradual decadence of our rural Protestant 
churches. It is my hope that this literal picture will 
do something toward stirring into active thought 
some few who will bring pressure to bear toward a 
betterment of conditions. A lay reader here and 
there may in the course of her day’s routine cheer 
some lonely soul, advise a frivolous young person, 
smooth the brow of a dying child. As testimony, 
however, these single acts will perhaps serve to attract 
outside attention to a situation which specifically 
concerns liberal religion. 
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Bumstead’s Clearing is a settlement on the back 
road in a town of 900 people. The meetinghouse was 
framed and finished nearly a hundred years ago. 
According to early records its completion had taken 
quite a time. The pulpit is of black walnut and be- 
hind it stands a horsehair sofa. The Bible has a 
marker one end of which bears a cross embroidered 
on old-fashioned perforated paper, the only fragment 
of decoration as such that the auditorium has per- 
mitted itself. White walls, white pews showing a top 
finish of black walnut, grey carpet along the aisles, 
organ and choir in the rear, nothing to distract the 
worshiper’s eye or prevent his profiting by the service. 
In the old days, possibly as a result of this spiritual 
concentration, the criminal court list for the neighbor- 
hood was proportionately shorter than it is today. 

Such was the church that greeted me on the second 
Sunday of last June.. Thanks to the Langs, in whose 
house I had been quartered, I was able to recognize 
several members of the congregation as they filed in. 
Old Deacon Yates came first, followed by his wife and 
their spinster daughter, Jane Elizabeth. Next, Miss 
Burr, village dressmaker and distributor of news. 
Then the Blanchard family. Miss Burr cast a look 
at the Deacon which appeared to signify: ‘“You’re 
no better ’n what you’d ought to be.”’ Jane Elizabeth 
looked in my direction, somewhat disdainfully: why 
did they have to send a woman. The Deacon also 
cast sly semiscornful looks toward me. Mrs. Yates 
turned the pages of the hymnbook in a highly deter- 
mined manner. 


Of Deacon Yates Mr. Lang had said: ‘‘He is a 
skinflint. I’d like to tell him so too.”’ It developed 
that the Deacon had sold Mr. Lang a kicking cow 22 
years previously. Mr. Lang when questioned went 
on to explain that when he has a kicking cow himself: 
“T trade her off just as soon as the Lord’ll let me but 
I generally try to go a mite from home to trade ’er.”’ 
In other words, “You can’t have trouble with your 
neighbors” in New England. Even to vote differently 
is to establish a barrier, and old families have there- 
fore stuck pretty much to one political party. Of 
Miss Burr, Mrs. Lang had said: “The poor critter’s 
eyes have got so into the habit of going from stitch to 
stitch hour in and hour out year after year that they 
just can’t keep set on anything for long.’”’ She also 
intimated that Miss Burr had authentic knowledge of 
Deacon Yates’ shortcomings. 

The State Conference had made no secret of the 
fact that outsiders are never too popular at the Clear- 
ing. But even so I was not wholly prepared for the 
attitude of unrest and of expectant discomfort that | 
felt in the congregation. At the close of the service, 
however, when everybody gathered in the aisles and 
entry way to discuss ailments, weather, and crops, I 
had two invitations to supper. 

Bumstead’s Clearing is possibly more cosmopoli- 
tan than some New England communities. It has one 
Lithuanian, two Polish, one Russian, and several Irish 
families. But a Yankee once weaned from the land 
rarely returns to it. When a farm comes up for sale 
almost anywhere it is almost always bought by a 
foreigner. Nor is it specifically the fault of the new- 
comer if his amalgamation is so very imperfect. All 
too frequently the Yankee of good “‘old stock” simply 
holds himself above the alien. Mr. Lang, himself 
unable to support his family unless Mrs. Lang took 
boarders, often referred to foreign-born neighbors as 
“critters.” When the New England farmer applies 
this term to persons he generally has in mind a com- 
parison to the dumb creatures on his farm. 

“Mr. Lang’s chief aim was to remain alive until 
such time as a certain relief bill might be in effect. 
Once he said, “I can’t hardly think what ’*twould be 
like to have plenty of good cigars, a bottle o’ good 
liquor for now and then, pie three times a day, a good 
new car and one o’ them new fangled electric razors 
what I see advertised.” Darius Lang, like so many 
others, is living on his family history and a runout 
farm. Mrs. Lang, who had been born of poor parents, 
seemed happy in waiting upon her husband. 

One morning during breakfast Mr. Lang under- 
took to give me some advice: “Now mind ye I don’t 
set out to tell ye what to do nor when to do it but what 
I do want to warn ye against is having too much to 


do with foreigners. The last minister we had here at . 


the Clearin’ was a mite too friendly with a French 
family down the road. Well, it didn’t set too well.” 
When asked whom he would think it advisable for me 
to cultivate he replied: ‘Well, you see it’s this way: 
Old Deacon Yates is the great grandson of old Squire 
Yates who was a sort of God Almighty round here 
years ago. I wouldn’t go so far’s to say the Deacon’s 
_ father set out to imitate the Almighty and as for the 
Deacon—Whew! I’m settin’ here to tell ye he’s a 
different man on Sunday from what he is on the six 


other days o’ the week. But blood tells, whether 
you're breedin’ men or hogs, a pushin’ sort o’ animal 
somehow wins out—the Yateses are blamed good at 
pushing, I tell ye. The name Yates spells somethin’ 
what means representing the town at the general 
court and having a lot to say about church affairs. 
You see we know the Deacon’s a mite peculiar so to 
speak, he ain’t a mite like what he pretends to be, 
but there ain’t a soul round here what dares to haul 
him up on the carpet. Truth o’ the matter is we can’t 
have trouble with our neighbors, leastways not if they 
belong here.” 


Called one afternoon on Mrs. James and Mr. 
Bedell. Mrs. James lay bedridden in a desolate home, 
where flies swarmed over remnants of food on a table. 
I read about “the many mansions” and the poor soul 
smiled, saying: “Hope it won’t be much longer now.” 
Mr. Bedell is recovering from delirium tremens. Did 
not suggest prayer or reading—best to wait until al- 
cohol is eliminated from the case. It is not easy for 
me to be evangelistic. Religion is life, not a matter 
of sick-bed weeping and wailing. On returning to my 
room after these calls found it impossible to read as 
Mr. Lang was listening to a serial radio story which 
seemed to consist of loud and wordy emotional out- 
bursts between a man and a woman. After supper, 
three neighbors called, each anxious to see the new 
‘“voman at the church,” this being my title evidently. 
One of the callers said she hoped I would wipe out all 
sin and degradation at the Clearing which she de- 
clared to be but little better than Sodom and Gomor- 
rah. Another said she would suggest that I shut up 
the dance hall over at the Four Corners. The third 
did not specify her demands and left me with the feel- 
ing that she was a mighty fine woman. 

Everyone tells me that Belle Sleeper is down- 
right bad. Mrs. Blanchard warned me in these words: 
“Don’t go near Belle, she’s so bad that the revivalist 
didn’t urge her up front when she cried and took on 
like all possessed, suppose he felt ‘twas likely she’d 
kind o’ cast a blight on the meeting.” When urged to 
specify Belle’s sin my informant blushed, saying: 
“Land sakes, I don’t expect you've lived to be your 
age without knowing what a scarlet woman is. You 
see Belle went to keep house for Abe Tuthill after his 
wife ran away with the sewing machine agent and left 
him with six children. That isn’t saying Belle was any 
angel up to that time, she’d been to the city and 
learned city ways. Well, there she is to this day, after 
most two years she sits by the window just as brazen 


as you please, if ’twas me I’d be that ’shamed that not 


a living soul would see me by the window, I can tell 
you that. O’ course there’s them as do say that Abe 
being away to work in the saw mill from Monday 
morning till Saturday noon somehow kind o’ squares 
matters. But I know and you do that an awful heap 
o’ sinning can be crowded into a few short hours.” 
Passing the Tuthill home one morning I saw Belle 
pulling rag weed from a row of zinnias under the front 
window. She seemed surprised at my greeting her. 
With her handful of drooping weeds she made a study 
in contrasts. Whatever her shortcomings; she stood 
straight and looked me in the eye: “Well I guess may- 
be as how you're the—the woman what takes the 
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place of a minister at the meetinghouse, to save me 
I can’t remember the name she goes by.”’ Children 
were playing about the yard and when I remarked that 
they showed good care she replied: ‘‘You see I ain’t 
maybe good enough for the town’s folks to ’sociate 
with but I can say I keep the house and kids better’n 
what some does. When Tuthill comes home on a 
Saturday night I have a good baking done for over 
Sunday, he gets precious little pie and cake at the mill 
I can tell you.”” When I turned to go she said, “Stop 
by again one o’ these days. O’ course I can’t ask you 
into the house but no one can say it’s wrong for us to 
stand out under God’s blue sky and talk about chil- 
dren and flowers for they’re the very loveliest things 
in all God’s kingdom.” A girl of nine and a boy of 
six walked down the roadway with me. The girl said: 
“Golly! I wish you’d come to Belle’s party, it’s next 
Tuesday and she don’t know a thing about it. Weare 
going to have wintergreen lozengers and molasses 
candy. Wintergreen lozengers are the cheapest and 
longest lasting candy there is and I’ve got money 
enough saved up to buy three rolls of ’em. We al- 
ways have molasses so there you are all set for a 
party.” 

Tuesday came and my mind turned to the Tuthill 
cottage; it was a very warm day so I ventured in that 
direction hoping that the party might be an out-of- 
door affair. And sure enough, seated under the old 
oak at one corner of the house.was Belle in a pale blue 
dress trimmed with white lace, her head swathed in a 
piece of the dress material fastened at the top with a 
huge star of brilliants. Two long strings of imitation 
pearls were about her neck, on each arm were brace- 
lets which sparkled wonderfully. Her shoes were of 
patent leather with most extreme heel. Lip stick, 
rouge and powder had been used lavishly and her 
finger nails were scarlet. She was seated in a rocking 
chair chewing gum and when she saw me she called 
out: ‘‘Come here, Melinda Jane, and put a chair out 
for the lady.”’ There we sat for all the world to see. 
After a few minutes Deacon Yates drove past and 
gave me a decidedly cool bow. 

Soon there was a great shouting and the children 
rushed out of the house. Lozenges and candy were 
passed around by the older children. Belle said, 
“Lor’ sakes, I never knew anybody’d remember ’twas 
my birthday. I just naturally dressed up and being 
as there ain’t no place to go I thought I’d set here 
under the old tree and think how good God has been 
to give me a home here with these children what need 
a mother. Somehow God has ways o’ knowing all 
about us and I guess may be he knew these little folks 
would be treated all right by me even if I had slipped 
in my time.” She went on to tell me that she had 
bought wall paper and paint with her own money and 
done over three rooms. 

Looking at one of the bracelets she said, ““Maybe 
you don’t set no great store by such things as these 
but all I can say is that when they’re on my wrists it’s 
easy to make believe I’m rich and in society. I guess 
when you figure it right down real society is just a 
game o’ trying to make other folks think you’re bet- 
ter’n what you be. The revivalist told us right in the 
pulpit that silk stockinged legs were traveling the 
pathway to Hell. I wanted to ask him where he 
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found cotton stockings these days. But o’ course, 
I’m only a working-out woman what met up with the 
wrong kind o’ folks when I was only fourteen so 
*twouldn’t do to hold no argument with such as him.”’ 
Minnie Evelyn, the oldest girl, came forward bash- 
fully holding a wreath of zinnias, petunias ahd nas- 
turtiums which she placed on Belle’s head at a rakish 
angle above the headdress. Never had I known that 
any arrangement of flowers could be actually ugly, 
but the wreath was painfully displeasing. With gum 
recovered from under part of the chair arm and jaws 
going at a frightening rate the effect of Belle and her 
adornments was almost terrifying. 

The Deacon came back past the house just in time 
to see me leaving the Tuthill yard. He offered me a 
ride and I accepted the invitation. No mincing mat- 
ters for the old Deacon, he went straight to the point: 
“It becomes my painful duty to warn you concerning 
certain people in this vicinity. There is Belle, Tut- 
hill’s so-called housekeeper. A branch from the tree 
of Death—that’s what she is. To be seen in her com- 
pany is like stepping into the bottomless pit. Now I 
have done my duty and no more needs to be said. 
You will not be seen in her company again.’”’ Had I 
previously doubted the truth of current gossip about 
the man, his hypocritical self-assurance would have 
given me courage to reply as I did: ‘‘Possibly we had 
best leave Belle and her sins with him who said of 
another unfortunate woman, ‘Let him who is without 
sin cast the first stone.’’’ That was a bold move and 
means that the Clearing will have a new lay reader 
next year. 

Went one day to call on Mrs. Everett. She was 
surrounded by four mangy cats and numberless flies. 
Having used a compound microscope when studying 
low forms of life while in college, I was ill at ease. 
Shakespeare says, “‘Horrible imaginings are worse 
than present fears,’ but he may never have seen a 
place like the Everett kitchen. The sick woman oc- 
cupied a couch in the corner near a large stove. She 
told me that it was fine and warm there but often a 
mite too hot insummer. A girl about ten years of age 
had prepared vegetables for a boiled dinner which was 
cooking on the stove. It was hard to think of the 
dinner as consisting of anything but cabbage, so pro- 
nounced was the odor. Mrs. Everett’s spirit was 
splendid in spite of conditions surrounding her. She 
was full of faith in the ultimate righting of all wrong. 
We recited together the Lord’s prayer and the Shep- 
herd’s psalm. Any extemporaneous words of mine 
would have been unworthy of such a stalwart charac- 
ter. It often seems to me that the Roman Catholic 
and Protestant Episcopal churches are wise in main- 
taining definite forms of prayer. Only the excep- 
tional clergyman or lay reader is qualified to use his 
own phraseology. 

Another call was in the Rand home where a boy 
of eighteen lay in bed with a broken leg. Here was a 
house extremely well kept by a woman whose face 
bore a scowling expression. She greeted me: “Do 
come in, you'll have to excuse the dust, for with Harry 
laid up in bed with a broken leg and only one pair of 
hands to do everything it’s awful hard. I think most 
likely you’ve heard about Harry’s mishap from the 
Langs. They just as likely as not told you he was 


drunk and fell asleep when his Ford ran into that tree, 
but it ain’t so.” MHarry’s face bore signs of dissi- 
pation: rarely does a lad show such indisputable marks 
of bad habits. When reminded that he was fortunate 
to be alive after sucha serious mishap he responded 
in a snarling manner that he guessed it might be just 
as well for everybody if he had kicked the bucket. 
To have suggested prayer or a psalm would have 
seemed sacrilegious to me so I opened the subject 
of baseball. This proved a disastrous choice. He 
pointed out that it was most likely goodbye to base- 
ball for him, now that he had a game leg. After a most 
difficult ten or twelve minutes I said, ‘‘Shall we sit 
quietly for a few minutes and try to be grateful for 
such blessings as we can recognize? Some of us are 
rebellious but we can surely find something to be 
thankful for.”” Still sullen, the unhappy boy gave no 
sign of resignation. Fully determined to help him 
find some half pleasant aspect of his accident, I con- 
-tinued: ‘You must be thankful that no one was with 
you when you lost control of your car.”’ The poor 
boy’s face brightened as he answered, “Gee! that’s 
so. I’d just dropped Marion Gordon a piece down 
the road.” : 

When life can be reduced to such terms, formal 
religion can do but little. Prayer and reading of scrip- 
ture in my opinion demands some degree of prepara- 
tion on the part of the listener. I left after having told 
him that I would come to see him again whenever he 
cared to see me. He reached out his hand which I 
clasped as he said, ‘‘Gee! But I’m sure glad you 
didn’t preach to me. I know I’m all wrong.” Fora 
young man of Harry’s type to speak that way was the 
best possible proof that ‘my call had already borne fruit. 
His mother followed me to the piazza to say: ‘‘Harry 
went up front last fall when the evangelist came to the 
church for two weeks. He got to singing gospel hymns 
and seemed real kind of pious but somehow when the 
dance hall opened, he got to backsliding.”’ All tales 
of the old Bowery and other slum regions are quite 
eclipsed by what might be related about the country 
dance hall. With one constable on the premises try- 
ing to keep order the situation frequently becomes a 
farce. Harry, surrounded by so much of comfort and 
living in a very beautiful part of our country, had 
chosen the wrong turn in the road. Instead of praying 
with him I prayed for strength and wisdom to guide 
him during my stay at the Clearing. 

Two symbols of ancient tradition still remain in 
New England: the meetinghouses, and the stone 
walls by means of which our Puritan forbears de- 
limited their farms: “‘good fences make good neigh- 
bors.”’ Once both had a living meaning. Toleration 
toward neighbors began as a protective habit. A 
century ago barter was common and the borrowing 
of farm implements and household utensils an essential 
in cases of emergency. To have trouble with one’s 
neighbors meant definite loss. Likewise, the spire 
pointing heavenward once performed a definite func- 
tion: it gave significance and direction both to toil 
and to social activity. The ox team, old Dobbin 
hauling the carriageful of people to church on Sundays, 
the donation party for the minister, the surprise party, 
the quilting party, the brick oven with its fragrant 
contents, the table where a Bible stood hard by the 


work basket. Other aspects of that epoch which pro- 
duced the miracle of culture without leisure are also 
to be seen here and there. A fanlight of real beauty 
over a doorway, some bits of splendid old furniture 
that have eluded the clutches of the antique dealer. 
And in a town that once had its Academy the air of in- 
tellectual pride still somehow lingers on. Bumstead’s 
Clearing of course never had an Academy. 

Today both work basket and Bible have dis- 
appeared. Tolerance of neighbors has degenerated into 
a mere intolerance for the non-neighbor, the person 
of unknown grandparents. Leisure exists beyond all 
hope of filling by dance hall, by radio skit, by auto- 
mobile ride to town. And the church languishes. As 
Mr. Lang once said, in speaking of the old church: 
“Tell ye what she needs is a dose o’ spring medicine 
so to speak. I mind how when I was a little shaver 
my mother used to line us up for a spoonful o’ sulphur 
and molasses, each morning for three days, skip 
three and so on until nine doses had been taken. 
Then she tied a bag o’ camphor round our neck and 
we was all set to meet any germs that were prowling 
round.”’ 

That opinion voiced by a man whose personal 
record of achievement is nothing to emulate is how- 
ever worth pondering. We have so many splendid 
clergymen, each one groping in rather a darkened 
space, hoping to touch a magic spring which shall put 
into action the machinery of his church. Let them 
unite and demand reorganization. Let the mothers 
demand more efficient Sunday schools. Let the lay 
readers, those perennial arbiters between God and 
“the man in the street,” go about their work regardless 
of who pays the largest tax or who comes from good old 
stock. Let this happen in New England and we may 
once more rightly claim our one-time precedence. 


THE CHILDREN’S STORY 
Home Work 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


THIS is another family story. 

William Wallace Waite was an excellent boy. You 
can see, however, that with a name like that it was in- 
evitable that he was often called Willy Wally Waite; 
but I shall prefer to call him William. He was the 
eldest of a fairly large family; also he was that very 
rare boy who is a joy to all his teachers. He always 
did his home work, and did it brilliantly. William 
was one of those boys who seem destined to compile 
a dictionary and uncover all the roots of Latin and 
Greek. Occupations of this kind are, of course, 
necessary, for some of us would be sadly lost without 
our dictionaries. 

One Thursday night it fell to William’s lot to 
keep an eye on the family while his mother and father 
were out. No sooner had they gone and William had 
adjusted his glasses than James, his younger brother, 
came to him for a little assistance. James was not @ 
student. 

“Get out!’ said William. ‘Puzzle it out for 
yourself. Can’t you see I’m busy?” 

“But you might help me,” said James. 
understand the way this question is.” 


af) can’t. 
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“Because you’re a nit-wit, that’s why,” said 
William wisely. 

“T’m not, I’m not, just because I’m not an old 
grind like you,” yelled James suddenly. 

Up got William and with some force removed 
James, who yelled louder and, being pushed, fell over 
Sally, his sister, who was teaching the cat to jump 
through a hoop. The cat, worn out and exasperated, 
scratched James, who then thumped Sally, who also 
scratched. 

William left them fighting and went back to his 
work. 

Scrape, scrape, scrape—went the fluent pen of 
William Wallace Waite. 

Very soon there was an extraordinary scene. 
The other children joined in the fight. Yells increased. 
But William could concentrate during an earthquake, 
and he worked on and took no notice whatsoever. 

The cat, having escaped, leaped on the table and 
lapped up most of two glasses of milk put there by 
Mother for the youngest before bed. The two young- 
est, however, finding William at work and the others at 
fight, had no intention of going to bed, and took the 
opportunity of scattering a large amount of coal over 
the kitchen floor. 

But fights cannot last forever, and the youngest 
were discovered in due time by James and Sally, and 
there was a scrimmage over the coal scuttle, during 
which William continued his concentrated work. 

So when the proud parents came home, you can 
imagine that the scene meeting their eyes was far from 
pleasing. They were, I need hardly say, exceedingly 
put out. Everybody said it was somebody else’s fault. 

“But where is William?’ Mother asked des- 
perately. 

“In his room,” sobbed Sally. 

Father went to William, who looked up mildly. 
“You're a pretty capable fellow,” said Father bitterly. 
“What in the name of thunder have you been doing?” 

“My home work,” said William. 

“Well!” said Father. ‘And now your mother 
and I have some home work to do,” and he told Wil- 
liam very sharply what he thought of him. 

William Wallace Waite felt this to be extremely 
unjust. Parents were indeed hard to please.-° ‘‘Sup- 
pose I was like some guys,” he said, “who don’t do 
their home work!” 

_ “Heaven knows I’m glad you do your home 
work,” said Father wearily; “but home work isn’t all 
books. Ill wager your teachers would tell you what 
I am telling you, that any fellow worth his salt can 
grasp the simple fact that home work has more than 
one meaning. Now you’ve finished yours, come and 
help with ours. Get a broom and start on the kitchen 
floor.”’ 

William was much hurt, and felt there was no 
justice in this world. Mother, seeing his sulky face, 
sighed and said: ‘“‘You’ve such a good head, dear; but 
what has happened to the thing a foot or so lower 
down?” | 

“What are you getting at, Mother?” growled 
William. 

“Trying to get at your heart,’ said Mother. 

William Wallace Waite, sweeping up the coal, 
felt the strange ingratitude of parents. 
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The President Comments : 


“Not Under Blanket Formulae” 


FEW THINGS IN THIS WORLD are more.danger- 
ous than an outspoken, unqualified moral judgment. 
To draw a line and say that whatever falls on this side 
of it is right, and whatever falls on the other side is 
wrong, requires either great courage or a frank dis- 
regard of the various mitigating factors which are al- 
most always present in the actual situations we face in 
daily experience. To call an act, or a person, or a 
book, morally reprehensible is to lay oneself open to 
the charge of oversimplifying the facts. The realm of 
morals is not ordinarily susceptible to black-and-white 
decisions. It is, rather, a land of many gradations of 
shadows, where the clear white light of complete moral 
approval and the dead black of unhesitating moral 
condemnation are seldom useful to men who have 
lived long enough to know how easily they can be mis- 
taken. 

In her delightful book entitled “The Privilege of 
Age,’’ Miss Vida Scudder speaks of “the delicate judg- 
ment requisite in such matters, where decisions are to 
be made not under blanket formulae, but through ex- 
pert and flexible sensitiveness to moral values.”’ Those 
are wise words, from a wise and sensitive teacher; and, 
in a time of heated moral controversy and violent 
denunciations, we should do well to heed and ponder 
them. 

Sometimes I think that more harm is done by 
well-meaning but insensitive people than by those who 
deliberately set out to do what they know is wrong. 
Good people are easily misled into the acceptance of 
“blanket formulae,’ which make possible a kind of 
illegitimate emotional satisfaction in passing severe 
judgments on other people. Even a little of what 
Miss Scudder calls “expert and flexible sensitiveness”’ 
will make this sort of thing impossible, but there is 
continuing need for stubborn: resistance to the temp- 
tation to indulge in sweeping and insensitive condem- 
nation. G. K. Chesterton speaks of ‘‘the easy speeches 
that comfort cruel men,’ and I suspect he would have 
included certain ‘‘good’’ people among those who 
should pray to be delivered from this insidious form of 
evil. 

More than once Jesus made it clear that he had 
little sympathy for the people whose moral judgments 
are based on blanket formulae. “Judge not, that ye 
be not judged.”’ “Let him that is without sin cast the 
first stone.”’ “Neither do I condemn thee... .” 
And the men and women who were branded as sinners 
by the consensus of “good” opinion of his day were 
closer to his heart than those who were so swift to con- 
demn them. Echoes of what Jesus said ought to disturb 
us when we allow ourselves to be censorious and hard 
in our judgments of one another. 

What is wanted, of course, is not indifference to 
moral values—not the spurious broadmindedness 
that ignores real differences and tolerates what is 
really intolerance. What is wanted is imagination that 
will guide and safeguard keen moral insight and make 
our moral judgments effective. 

F. MLE. 


LIFE IN LITERATURE 


Jesus and Galileo 
Are Contemporary 
Subjects Even Now 


The Nazarene, by Sholem Asch. Trans- 
lated by Maurice Samuel.. Putnam. $2.75. 


The Star-Gazer, by Zsolt de Harsanyi. 
Translated from the Hungarian by Paul 
Tabor. 572 pp. Putnam. $2.75. 


Among last year’s biographical novels, 
at least two are destined, in my opinion, 
to win the accolade of “distinguished 
merit”’ and to make for themselves a place 
among “the world’s great literature.’’ 
These are ‘‘The Nazarene” by the Polish- 
Jewish author, now an American citizen 
living in Stamford, Conn., Sholem Asch, 
and “The Star-Gazer,’’ a novel of the life 
and times of Galileo, by the distinguished 
Hungarian writer, Zsolt de Harsanyi. 

Since so many of our ablest literary 
critics have sung the praises and discussed 
the many artistic merits of the Asch novel 
based on the life of Christ, it would be 
carrying owls to Athens were I, ‘‘one of 
the least of these’’ among book reviewers, 
to presume to add my own humble com- 
ments to a discussion which already is as- 
suming the proportions of a controversy. 
A few words regarding the author and the 
particular significance of this novel’s ap- 
pearance at this time may, however, be in 
place. 

Sholem Asch is internationally known 
as one of the greatest Jewish writers of 
fiction in our generation. He writes in 
Jewish, i. e., Yiddish, and through this 
medium has given us such powerful epic 
novels as “Salvation,” “Three Cities,” and 
“The Mother.”’” Among his many shorter 
stories and novels I would mention only 
“Song of the Valley,” the stirring story of 
a colony of young Jewish pioneers in 
present-day Palestine. This story ap- 
peared shortly before ‘‘The Nazarene”’ 
was launched on its remarkable career, at 
a time, I believe, when this greatest of all 
of Asch’s works was concluding its “run’’ 
as a serial in the world’s largest Jewish 
newspaper, The Jewish Daily Forward of 
New York City. 

Quite aside from its value as great lit- 
erature, this novel, it seems to me, is highly 
significant in at least two respects: 

(1) It represents the first attempt by a 
great Jewish writer to deal in fiction with a 
character from which Jewish authors have 
quite naturally shied away. Even among 
Christians, the number of authors who 
have dared to deal freely in imaginative 
writing with the central figure of Christen- 
dom has been small, and those who have 
‘succeeded in writing anything like great 
fiction around the figure of the Nazarene 
__are rare indeed. So it seems to me nothing 


short of amazing that a modern Jew, a 
brother of Jesus according to the flesh, 
should not only dare to undertake such a 
task but should succeed so brilliantly. I 
believe that no other author dealing with 
similar material has ever caught, as does 
Asch, the spirit and atmosphere of Jesus’ 
time; no one has ever shown such an as- 
tounding insight into the turbulent po- 
litical, social, and religious scene of that 
day; and no one has captured with finer 
sensitivity and with more complete honesty 
of realism the essence of existence in the 
Palestine of almost two thousand years ago, 
its life among the high and mighty, among 
the poor and lowly. And against this 
background of conflicting forces in state 
and church, against this vivid back-drop 
of apocalyptic expectations and Messianic 
dreams, Asch paints his portrait of Yeshua 
of Nazareth, the rabbi from Galilee, with 
a sense of reverence and affection, with a 
delicacy of understanding and appreciation 
that put to shame many a preacher and 
biblical expert. In these glowing pages, 
a modern Jew presents and interprets to 
his twentieth-century audience one of the 
most radiant figures of all history with a 
degree of impartiality and a mood of re- 
straint that challenge the admiration of 
the reader on every page. 

(2) And it is significant that this book 
should appear at this time when everywhere 
in the world, even in our own America, the 
flood-waters of anti-Semitism are again 
rising and when so frank and moving a 
tribute to Jesus by a Jew should come as 
a powerful corrective and warning to those 
who still insist on judging Jews on the 
basis of “Shylock” or ‘‘the Protocols of the 
Elders of Zion.”” Sholem Asch has been 
called ‘‘a gigantic one-man goodwill com- 
mittee,” and, whatever his intentions were 
beyond those of creating beautiful fiction 
from responsive material, I cannot help 
feeling that ‘‘The Nazarene” has a real 
mission to perform in the name of Toler- 
ance and Brotherhood. 

Already the book has become “a sign 
that is spoken against,’’ and the contro- 
versy raging about the question as to 
whether it is propaganda or not, whether 
good or bad propaganda, would make in- 
teresting discussion indeed. Suffice it that 
the novel has been denounced as an ill- 
concealed attempt on the part of its author 
to absolve the Jews from the guilt for the 
crucifixion of Jesus; it has been bitterly 
assailed as “pure Jewish propaganda,” it 
has been condemned as ‘‘too orthodox” by 
liberals and as “‘too liberal’ by the ortho- 
dox. In some Jewish sections, fear has 
been expressed that its sympathetic treat- 
ment of the Galilean might appear like a 
subtle attempt at proselyting. 

Against all these crude efforts to read 
strange purposes and sinister intentions 
into this book, may I suggest that you 


take it as a piece of creative writing and 
let it speak to you as a “novel,” not as a 
historical or theological study or tract, 
which it certainly is not meant to be. 
Read without prejudice this simple “story” 
as told in the first person by a young 
Jewish scholar of present-day Warsaw who 
is asked to help an old and bitterly anti- 
Semitic Polish scholar, Pan Viadomsky, to 
translate an ancient manuscript supposedly 
discovered in an antiquarian’s shop in old 
Warsaw. This manuscript is called the 
Gospel According to Judas Iscariot, and 
it is supposed to contain much new and 
valuable material concerning the life and 
particularly the last days of Jesus. The 
story opens with a delightful interpretation 
of the theory of reincarnation which intro- 
duces the author’s special “technique.” 

We are soon fascinated by the strange 
illusion of the old Pan who considers him- 
self a twentieth-century reincarnation of 
Cornelius, the Roman Ciliarch or Hege- 
mon who, under Pontius Pilate, held an 
important military post in Jerusalem, who 
saw and heard Jesus, who ordered his ar- 
rest in Gethsemane, and who stood by 
while the tragedy on Calvary was being 
enacted. Under the spell of the Pan’s 
strange obsession, the young Jewish trans- 
lator awakens to the realization that he 
too lived during those stirring days; he 
was Jochanan, the pupil of the great 
Rabbi Nicodemon of Jerusalem, friend and 
admirer of Jesus. Pan Viadomsky as 
Cornelius and the nameless young modern 
Polish Jew as Jochanan are later joined by 
Rufus, son of Simon of Cyrene, in nar- 
rating particularly the dramatic.events of 
“the last week.” 

I know of few passages in literature 
more breath-taking than descriptions like 
that of Jesus’ first appearance in K’far 
Nahum, of the sacrifice of Moloch in 
Sidon, of the life among the outcast in 
Jerusalem, and, most moving of all, of 
Rutus’ hysterical report of the crucifixion. 
And remember, the Jesus you meet in these 
pages is not the conventional Jesus of 
dogma and theology, not the distant Deity 
of the Trinity, not the stern Savior of 
orthodox doctrine, but the Unitarian Jesus 
of that radiant humanity which has made 
his personality and name live forever de- 
spite the efforts of fanatics to crucify him 
anew to the tree of absolutism and authori- 
tarianism. “The Nazarene” proves that 
Sholem Asch is not only a great writer 
but also a great humanitarian and liberal. 


We May Still Learn from Galileo 


“The Star-Gazer’’ introduces more in- 
timately to America a Hungarian author 
whose only other novel translated into 
English so far had been ‘‘Immortal Franz,”’ 
a brilliant story woven about the person- 
ality of Franz Liszt. With ‘‘The Star- 
Gazer’ Zsolt de Harsanyi chooses for his 
broader canvas the vivid and - turbulent 
days of the later sixteenth and earlier seven- 
teenth centuries, the locale the Italy of the 
later renaissance. From this lively scene 
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emerges the fascinating figure of one of the 
world’s great scientific spirits, that of 
Galileo, son of a Florentine draper, who at 
the opening of the book, as a young man of 
23, is contemplating suicide because his 
father has demanded that the oldest son 
give up his passion for science and mathe- 
matics for the study of medicine. How- 
ever, aS we soon observe, Galileo hasn’t 
the temperament nor courage for self-de- 
struction (nor for martyrdom), he is per- 
mitted to continue his scientific pursuits 
and within a few years finds himself famous 
as inventor, as professor at the university 
of Padua, and then as official mathemati- 
cian at the Tuscan court of a Medici 
Grand Duke. 

Galileo’s favorite pursuit is to blast the 
arguments of the Peripatetics; his pet 
peeves are Aristotelian science and Ptolem- 
ian astronomy. He forgets that Holy 
Church had pronounced both the Greek 
and the Egyptian as “orthodox” in their 
respective fields. In the springtime of his 
career as popular lecturer and inventor, 
he does not hesitate to declare his deter- 
mination to die for his convictions if 
necessary, and even the report that Gior- 
dano Bruno has just been burnt at the stake 
in Rome for his “‘heresy” does not frighten 
him. As favorite both at university and at 
court, he trusts to his unfailing good luck 
and to the power of truth to carry him 
through, and even the subtle warning from 
Rome in 1616 that he had better walk cir- 
cumspectly in his championing of the Co- 
pernican heresy fails to impress him. 

Then the blow falls. As an old man of 
70, worn by family troubles and sickness, 
he is summoned to the court of the dread 
Holy Office in Rome, and here, in a scene 
which for tense drama and heartrending 
pathos has few rivals, the famous scientist, 
darling of scholars, princes, and cardinals, 
is compelled by threat of torture and stake 
to retract everything he had ever said or 
written in support of the ‘‘new astronomy.” 
He dies at 78, a blind and broken man, 
who a few hours before his death receives 
the “‘apostolic benediction” of Pope Urban 
VIII, whose suspicions and sensitiveness 
had almost succeeded in sending Galileo 
to the stake. : 

There is about this story a terrifying 
spirit of contemporaneity. This is not just 
the tale of how a pioneer in science several 
centuries ago was hounded and persecuted 
by Holy Church and Holy Office, but in 
every chapter we read one of the most im- 
portant warnings our own generation must 
heed, viz., the warning that only continued 
vigilance and alertness can protect even 
our so-called “modern and advanced” 
society from the tyranny of that dictator- 
ship which throughout the middle ages 
sought to stifle free inquiry and liberty of 
opinion and to this day uses every means 
at its disposal to curtail academic freedom, 
liberty of conscience, and free expression. 

Harsanyi has more than an interesting 
tale to tell, he has a tocsin to sound, and 
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we shall do well to heed it. ‘‘The Star- 
Gazer” is a fine piece of literature, it is 
also one of those unusual novels which 
combine with rare literary skill and su- 
preme artistry the power to arouse our 
sense of obligation towards our heritage of 
freedom. What Harsanyi has to say, ex- 
plicitly and implicitly, about the conflict 
between church and state, about the status 
of the scientist in a civilized society, makes 
disturbing reading in a time when open 
and hidden attacks on our democratic 
institutions threaten to make of liberty a 
tinkling bell and a clanging cymbal. 


Karl M. Chworowsky. 


Unitarians at 
Massachusetts 


Church Gathering 


An event of something like prophetic 
significance for the Protestant communions 
in America is to take place in May of this 
year. For some time the officers and di- 
rectors of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches—in which all Protestant com- 
munions are represented—have been sug- 
gesting the possibility of holding the an- 
nual meetings of the various state conven- 
tions at one time and place, thus making 
possible the arrangement of interdenomi- 
national gatherings where common ob- 
jectives can be explored and sympathy 
and cooperation promoted. This year 
this significant experiment is to get a start. 
Three communions—the Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational Churches, 
the Universalist State Convention, and the 
Diocesan Convention of the Episcopal 
Church in Western Massachusetts—have 
agreed and arranged to hold their official 
meetings at Worcester in the second week 
in May. The State Council has prepared 
a splendid program of interdenomina- 
tional mass meetings and round-table con- 
ferences in the great Worcester auditorium 
and its various committee rooms. The 
programs for these joint meetings for con- 
sideration of the problems and oppor- 
tunities that confront all the Protestant 
churches will soon be ready for distribu- 
tion. 

Now the church fellowships that have, 
for one reason or another, now found it 
possible to hold their official meetings at 
Worcester are planning to be represented 
there. The Baptists and the Methodists 
are arranging for special meetings and the 
Episcopal churches of the Eastern Diocese 
will be represented by large delegations. 
It remains for the Unitarians to take their 
part. Unlike most of the other Protestant 
communions we have no State Convention 
in Massachusetts. Our churches belong to 
no less than nine county or local conferences 
and the American Unitarian Association is 
a national organization. Therefore, the 
matter of Unitarian representation at 


Worcester has been taken up by the 
Southern New England Conference and 
that organization will hold a special ses- 
sion in the First Unitarian Church in 
Worcester on Thursday, May 16. There 
will be morning and luncheon sessions, and 
in the late afternoon and evening the 
Unitarian delegations will join in the in- 
terdenominational meetings. The minis- 
ters, church officers and members of the 
Unitarian Churches of. Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut are asked to 
reserve that day—Thursday, May 16— 
for this important gathering. 

The general theme of the conference 
will be “Getting the New England Church- 
es into Action.” Dr. Maxwell Savage will 
speak of the work of the regional director. 
Dr. Everett M. Baker and George G. 
Davis will tell how to improve methods of 
church administration. Mrs. Carol Hart- 
well of the Alliance will emphasize the value 
of regional group meetings. Rev. F. G. 
Ricker, Rev. Earl C. Davis, Rev. Bradford 
E. Gale and Alfred P. Whitman will deal 
with various phases of the general theme 
and there will be ample opportunity for 
open counsel and for question and answer. 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot will be the chief 
speaker at the luncheon session. The com- 
plete programs will be ready for distribu- 
tion this week. 


Joseph Priestley 
Conference 


The spring meeting of the Joseph Priest- 
ley Conference will be held May 9, under 
the auspices of the Unitarian Society of 
Germantown, Pa., at 6511 Lincoln Drive. 
The principal speakers will be Dr. Everett 
M. Baker, executive vice-president of 
the American Unitarian Association, on 
“Churches Known’and Unknown,” and;Dr. 
Samuel A. Eliot on ‘‘What Are Churches 
For?” 


Are You Coming? 


Anniversary Week Meetings 
May 19-25 
1940 
American Unitarian Association 
and Allied Societies 
Don’t Miss 
The Ware Lecture 
by 
Honorable A. A."Berle, Jr. 


Junior Choir Festival 

Festival and Fellowship Dinner 

Business Meetings—Reports 
The Program 


is being mailed to churches this week. 
Read it for full details of programs. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


A Question of 
Accuracy 


To the Editor: 

A letter to The Register (April 1) from 
Miss Miriam Pennypacker of the First 
Unitarian Church of Philadelphia, which 
describes the wretched condition of a 
group of agricultural workers in New 
Jersey, includes this sentence: “Although 
we tried to gain a hearing for these people 
in our church, we found it impossible.”’ 

As a member of the First Church and 
chairman of the church committee, I read 
these words with considerable astonish- 
ment and incredulity. I at once made in- 
quiries of the president of our board of 
trustees and representatives of the various 
church organizations—the two Alliances, 
the Laymen’s League, the Church Com- 
mittee, the Discussion Group and the 
Samaritan Society. None of them had ever 
heard of any such effort on the part of 
Miss Pennypacker. When I asked her 
about it later, she said that she had not 
brought the matter to the attention of any 
of these bodies nor to any meeting of the 
congregation. J therefore consider the 
statement which I have quoted from Miss 
Pennypacker’s letter not only inaccurate, 
but misleading to The Register’s readers, 
and thoroughly unjust to the First Church 
of Philadelphia. 

(Dr.) Alice Weld Tallant. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


— And 
The Answer 


To the Editor: 

Dr. Tallant’s criticism of my letter in 
the (April 1) Register places me in a very 
delicate position. One’s church is one’s 
theological family, and, as in the case of 
one’s biological kin, if a person is wise he 
gets along as best he can with what the 
Lord has given him and doesn’t call upon 
the outside world to interfere—at least 
not until things become dangerous. When 
a minority group, such as is formed by our 
liberal churches, looks with indifference 
upon the suppression of the rights of 
another respectable minority group, which 
is too weak to protect itself, that situation 
appears to me to be dangerous to both 
groups in the long run. It has not been 
many years ago since I heard a member of 
the Society of Friends, recently returned 
from central Europe, describe the plight 
of the Jews there, saying that the Catholic 
churches were turning out of doors, and re- 
fusing their rites to, all of their Jewish 
converts. A little later, we read of the 
persecution of the Catholics themselves. 
So, it was not only dismay at the lack 
of Christian charity, but a real sense of 
anxiety for the safety of our denomina- 


tion, in case the madness which has de- 
scended upon Europe spreads to our con- 
tinent, that led me to risk exposing our 
individual ‘‘church family” affairs to The 
Register. Sometimes it is necessary to burn 
the rice fields to save one’s people from a 
tidal wave. I have sincerely tried to limit 
the conflagration as much as possible and 
not to hurt individuals. Dr. Tallant’s 
letter makes that consideration most dif- 
ficult. 

Since the publication of my letter, I have 
been told that it hurt my church and some 
of the people in it. I am very sorry if 
church and people are hurt. Such was not 
my intention, nor can I see that the major 
responsibility for the injury lies with me. 
Leslie Pennington said in effect, in speak- 
ing before an applied Christianity group, 
recently, that the most important thing to 
remember in connection with these groups 
was that everything which is done should 
be done as if in the presence of God. I try 
to consider this difficult matter in such a 
spirit and I ask those who claim that they 
are hurt to do likewise. I make mistakes 
at times, and my act of writing to The 
Register may eventually appear to me mis- 
taken. At present, I do not see it in that 
light. 

As regards the truthfulness of my state- 
ments, I should like to say that I do not 
believe that any statement, or omission of 
statement, which I have made in regard to 
this matter is inaccurate, misleading or 
unjust. It is difficult for me to prove in 
The Register the truth of my statement, 
“Although we tried to gain a hearing for 
these people in our church, we found it im- 
possible,” without mentioning individuals 
whom, from the first, I have not wished 
to hurt and of whom I have tried to be 
considerate. In order to avoid this per- 
sonal element, I am sending to the editor 
my account of what we did to bring 
the plight of the agricultural workers to 
those whom we believed to be in author- 
ity in our church, in. order that they 
might help us in bringing it to the notice 
of the whole congregation; also my criticism 
of Dr. Tallant’s letter. I trust Mr. Jones 
to use this information in a considerate and 
discreet manner. 

At the interview which Dr. Tallant men- 
tions, she told me that I should have ap- 
pealed to the charitable groups in our 
chureh for aid. There is an important 
reason why such action would not have 
been fitting. The plea of the agricultural 
workers, as well as that of most of the 
great mass of underprivileged people in 
our country, is not for organized charity, 
but for work, for a chance to really live, 
to express themselves in a self-respecting 
way, to be an essential part of our de- 
mocracy, all of which they know should be 
possible in this, the richest country of the 
world, if people like us cared enough to 


examine the sources of our own security 
and comfort and intelligently expurgated 
all that unreasonably injured our fellow- 
men. 

In conclusion, I shall say that my pur- 
pose throughout has not been to stress the 
neglect of my denomination and my church 
but to encourage their practice of true 
Christianity and democracy along the lines 
just indicated. The burden of the proof 
that they are real Christians and believers 
in democracy in every phase of life does 
not rest upon a single isolated act, such as 
the one in question, but upon their total 
conduct. 

Miriam Pennypacker. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


(In Miss Pennypacker’s desire to avoid 
personalities she has perhaps understated 
her own case. It is true that she did 
not speak to the official representatives of 
the church organizations named by Dr. 
Tallant, but she did take definite steps to 
bring the matter to the attention of a 
large number of individual church mem- 
bers. Incidentally, there was a typograph- 
ical error in the letter of April 1. The 
year mentioned in the second paragraph 
should be 1937 instead of 1939.—Ed.) 


Whipping Post Is 
Not Public 


To the Editor: 

Your leading editorial in the April 1st 
Christian Register moves me to speech, or 
in this case print, and since you appear to 
print everything that is fit to print I hope 
you will publish this. ; 

There is one slight inaccuracy in your 
story. The whipping post is not public. 
However, that is a minor point compared 
to the fact that there is a whipping post. 
I deplore the latter as much as you. 

Since you introduced the Nazis into 
your remarks, I might, if I were to use 
the Nazi tactics, begin to illustrate what 
an awful place Massachusetts is, or for 
that matter, Chicago. But I suppose it 
isn’t any fault of yours that you lived in 
the one and that you are now living in 
the other and I don’t like the Nazis any- 
way. The point is that we should not 
have to look very far to get a headline 
like the one you used about either of your 
abodes or about almost any abode. I say 
this simply for the reason that I think 
you have been misleading and it is almost 
as bad for an editor to mislead his flock as 
for a minister to mislead his. 

You are in error. Delaware is not on 
its way “back to the Dark Ages.” Like 
many other states, your own, perhaps, it 
is emerging from them. 

Delos O'Brian. 

Wilmington, Del. 


P.S. One of the arguments used most 
frequently in favor of the whipping post 
is that it keeps criminals out of our state. 
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I interpret that to mean editors as well 
as other people and so in case someone may 
be inclined to cast suspicion upon the editor 
of our Unitarian Journal, I invite you to 
visit Delaware as proof of your integrity. 


(Our authority for the whole story was 
The New York Times. We regret that 
our headline seemed to do an injustice to 
the state of Delaware—but headlines are 
merely signposts to call attention to stories 
and should not be read too captiously. 
And, of course, our correspondent is quite 


right about Massachusetts and Illinois : 


from certain points of view they are per- 
fectly dreadful places, both of them. We 
do not quite agree, however, that it is 
“almost as bad for an editor to mislead his 
flock as for a minister to mislead his.”’ In 
the first place, our readers are not a flock, 
even if the goats among them butt us 
when we arouse their ire. In the second 
place, we cannot mislead them, because 
the Family Circle is largely devoted to the 
high purpose of neutralizing all the errors 
we make—as in the present case. Finally, 
we should have no hesitation at all in 
visiting Delaware.—Ed.) 


Agrees with Editor 
of The Register 


To the Editor: 

I was sorry to notice that in the current 
issue of The Christian Register there was 
but one response to your editorial on the 
Bertrand Russell heresy trial, and that a 
scolding one. 

I thought your remarks were in keeping 
with what one would expect to hear from 
the editor of a liberal religious journal and 
was glad to have the periodical of my re- 
ligious affiliation add its voice to the all- 
too-weak chorus of the defenders of aca- 
demic freedom. When you, with your 
excellent editorial, are to be found in the 
same company with the editors of The 
Friend and The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, I think you are in good company. 

I have noticed that in all of the lists of 
“great books to be read’’ which have come 
to my attention, including the imposing 
list in the current best seller of Professor 
Mortimer Adler, ‘‘How to Read a Book,” 
the ‘Principles of Mathematics’”’ by Ber- 
trand Russell is never omitted. 

Another heresy trial which comes closer 
home was referred to in The New York Post 
of April 18, 1940, in an article which re- 
lated the following along with other similar 
incidents to be found in the records of 
Columbia University: ‘In 1845 the pro- 
fessorship of chemistry and experimental 
philosophy fell vacant. The nominee for 
the post, backed by a score of letters of 
recommendation from eminent scientists, 
was Professor Wolcott Gibbs, distinguished 
for his work at the Free Academy of the 
City of New York. But Columbia, which 
was distinctly Episcopalian, refused Gibbs 
the post—because Gibbs was a Unitarian!’ 
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If, in the future, you continue to ride in 
the same editorial shade as the editors of 
The Friend and The Saturday Review of 
Literature instead of, as was suggested, the 
editors of The Catholic Digest, I shall cer- 
tainly not complain. In fact, I should feel 
badly if you left the company of those who 
value not only their own convictions but 
academic freedom as well. ‘ 

, J. Donald Johnston. 

Flushing, N.Y. 

(See editorial in this issue.—Kd.) 


Surprised 
and Shocked 


To the Editor: 

It was both surprising and shocking to 
read in the last issue of The Christian 
Register that our Unitarian faith opened 
its doors so far ajar as to include moral 
delinquency. Liberality fails in its noble 
purpose if it is interpreted to mean licen- 
tiousness. Our faith has taught us that 
“oure religion and undefiled”’ should be our 
standard, and ‘‘to keep ourselves unspotted 
from the world.” Liberty is purity in life 
and character. We are working to build 
up a “Youth Movement” that our future 
generations may follow the best we can 
give them in precept and example. True 
in mind and clean in body, to aspire and 
achieve a nobler Christian civilization. 
Our Unitarian faith holds those cherished 
ideals. May they be upheld with the true 
spirit of “Liberty under Law.” 

Emalia P. Warner. 

Wilmington, Del. 


Praise for 
Judge McGeehan 


To the Editor: 

I read with much regret your editorial 
“We Vote for Bertrand Russell.” 

I am a Unitarian—for years a member 
of All Souls’ Church in New York City. 
Rey. Theodore C. Williams, Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer, and later Rev. William Laurence 
Sullivan graced the pulpit during that 
time. I cannot imagine any of those 
gentlemen tolerating for an instant doc- 
trines taught by Mr. Russell in his writing. 
Grant that he would teach higher mathe- 
matics and logic—‘‘A man’s private views 
on a controversial (?) sociological subject” 
do matter a great deal especially when that 
man has an exalted position as teacher 
among young people. Which is more im- 
portant, the triangles of human life or those 
of Euclid? And can a man be dissected, 
cut open and taken in part? Young people 
know his code and naturally would in very 
many cases be influenced by it. 

‘Were he as brilliant as the sun in the 
heavens I would not care for such ideas to 
be even considered as right by our young 
people. 

The Ten Commandments still stand. 
Should we condone the all too prevalent 


freedom he advocates and advises with it 
far-reaching undermining of the home and 
its standards of living? 

Bishop Manning quotes from his writings 
freely and as I see it these teachings cannot 
be made right by any moral standard, and 
savor very strongly of “barnyard” be- 
havior, not a standard for human beings. 

Thank Ged our tottering morals have 
been upheld by Judge McGeehan and our 
mayor Mr. La Guardia. 

Iam much disappointed in The Register. 

Alice C. Bensel. 

Oxford, Md. 


Free Speech for 


Bishop Manning 


To the Editor: 

To some of your readers the editorial on 
Bertrand Russell in the issue of April 1 
had a tone of unfairness. There was an 
inference that Bishop Manning should not 
have expressed himself as he did and yet 
you believed Bertrand Russell should be 
allowed to say what he thought. Is not 
free speech as fair for one as the other? 
Personally, I cannot believe but that 
there are other men better fitted to teach 
in a college where they have a strong in- 
fluence on adolescent minds. Even if he 
were a professor of mathematics, the stu- 
dents could not help but be aware of his 
views on other subjects. My criticism 
would be of the city board of higher edu- 
cation who chose Bertrand Russell to such 
a position. 

; Florence S. Barker. 

Littleton, Mass. 


Fascism Breeds 
Communism ? 


To the Editor: 

The editorial by Dr. F. M. Eliot on com- 
munism, with the reference to fascism, was 
very interesting. There have been fre- 
quent instances of communism in America. 
The experiment was tried in early Vir- 
ginia, also in Massachusetts and the 
Amana Colony in Iowa. But I wish to refer 
to the present form of communism in- 
volving the dictatorship, and show its re- 
lation to fascism. 

Fascism has a political basis and should 
be opposed by the ballot-box; communism 
is economic and should be opposed by 
the dinner pail. Fascism is frequently sup- 
ported by the wealthy classes, the army 
and the church and is directed against the 
poor. Communism is a mass movement 
of the poor against the rich, the army and 
the church. ; 

Russia under the Czar was a fascist na- 
tion with the power in the hands of the rich, 
supported by the army, the church and the 
secret police. The war overthrew this | 
regime and the poor people rose up and — 
wiped it out. ; 

Germany under the Kaiser was a fascist 


state. The war overthrew the old govern- 
ment but the Treaty of Versailles imposed 
the Weimar Republic and prevented com- 
munism. Then the rich, the army and the 
church gave assistance to Hitler and re- 
stored fascism. 

Spain was a fascist nation which lost out 
in a national election to an element in 
some ways liberal, but tinctured with a 
movement of the poor and a degree of 
communism. 

Fascism is our first danger and our great- 
est danger. It comes first and is the cause; 
communism follows and is the result. Or- 
ganized communism in the United States 
does not amount to a continental. Com- 
munism is not an organized movement but 
a mass uprising against poverty, tyranny 
and abuse. A good working democracy 
can laugh in the face of dictators. But the 
failure of the political and economic sys- 
tems is the beginning of trouble; then 
fascism slowly eats the heart out of democ- 
racy until communism takes over the 
corpse of a corrupt and impotent state. As 
long as democracy functions there is no 
danger of fascism; until fascism comes 
there is no danger of communism. 

O. A. Hammand. 

Des Moines, Ia. 


Missionary Giving 


To the Editor: 

In The Register for March 15 Robert 
Weston gives us some melancholy figures as 
to church contributions to the A. U. A. 
Citing some of the contributions in relation 
to the size of the church budget, he 
says, “In the $6,500-$7,000 group, three 
churches contributed to A. U. A. anaverage 
of $53.. . . In the $8,500-$9,000 group, 
excepting one church which gave $258, 
five churches averaged $94... . One 
church with almost $12,000 expenses gave 
$73, another in the $13,000 class gave 
$50. . . . andanother with approximately 
a $16,500 budget gave $85.” In view of 
this showing he pointedly asks, “‘Is there 
any other denomination in which the con- 
* tributions of the churches for missionary 
purposes are so disgracefully low?” 

Over against this embarrassing dis- 
closure of our denominational niggardli- 
ness, the writer, out of personal knowledge, 
begs to cite the inspiring example of one of 
our churches, the First Parish in Dor- 
chester, some years ago. During a single 
decade this suburban Boston church, with 
very few rich members, gave $15,805 to 
the A. U. A., an average of $1,580.50 a 
year. But the notable thing about this 
was the relation of the contribution to the 
annual budget. It is doubtful if the an- 
nual expenses of the church at the time 
ever ran over $8,000. In other words, 
this church not only gave its good Puritan 
tithe every year, but much more, to the 
denomination! 

Of course those were happier days, but 
making all allowance for changed condi- 


tions, whatever the decade, church mis- 
sionary contributions inevitably measure 
denominational interest, loyalty and gen- 
erosity. 
Respectfully submitted to the churches 
for consideration. 
Elin Se 


Endorses 
Pennington 


To the Editor: 

We are enthusiastic in our appreciation 
of The Register at our house since it has 
been coming to us—only a little while. 

I think the Pennington talk should be 
brought to the attention of all Unitarian 
societies—of male as well as female mem- 
bership. Suggestive seasonal program out- 
lines for the inspiration of church groups 
would seem to offer a positive service. 
Unrelated, insignificant entertainment is 
waste when much of vital import cries out 
for attention and consideration and action. 

With all good wishes. 

S. Leaming. 

Richmond, Va. 


Mr. Pennington 
on the Alliance 


To the Editor: 

As I read Mr. Pennington’s inspired 
and most timely article, “The Alliance in 
the Living Church,” I often exclaimed 
aloud, “He is right, he is perfectly right,” 
and when I telephoned a friend and spoke 
of it she agreed with me entirely. 

I wish every Alliance member could 
read and profit by it. We all need to be 
aroused spiritually and mentally to do 
the work for which the General Alliance 
was organized, and which is unhappily 
often neglected nowadays. 

I am deeply grateful to Mr. Pennington, 
as many other Unitarian women will be, 
I feel sure. 

(Miss) Sarah Williams. 

Yonkers, N. Y. 


Who Pays for Pacifist 
Propaganda ? 


To the Editor: 

I am deluged with peace propaganda 
from all sides. “Keep America Out of 
War.” “The Yanks Are Not Coming.” 
I am sympathetic—but also I tremble. 
It was English pacifism of the postwar 
years that was partly responsible for the 
“betrayal” of Czechoslovakia; English 
pacifism that left England so poorly pre- 
pared for war that concession after con- 
cession was made to the rampaging Hitler. 
It was pacifism that left the Scandinavian 
countries too unprepared to do more than 
express good luck to hapless Finland which 
would probably never have been attacked 
by Russia had there been a strong Scan- 


dinavian alliance for defense against ag- 
gression. I wonder who pays for all this 
peace propaganda. I am certain that 
much as Russian communists want war in 
Europe they hope America will stay out 
for the present lest the Allies win once 
more instead of fighting on to the point 
of exhaustion which will invite communist 
revolution. Not all of our religious paci- 
fists are communists by a long shot—but 
I happen to know a number of them who 
fall heavily for communist ideology and 
would be pushovers for a communist revo- 
lution in this country if the time were ripe. 
Whatever we have in America worth pre- 
serving must also be worth fighting for. 
It is with nations as with individuals— 
when we no longer believe there is any- 
thing worth dying for we soon cease to 
find anything worth living for. 
John Clarence Petrie. 
Houston, Tex. 


Motive Does Not 
Affect Degree of 


Deadness 


To the Editor: 

In The Register of April 1 Edward A. 
Lewis asks: ‘‘Is it not common sense to dis- 
tinguish between killing to make men 
slaves and killing to make men free?” I 
beg leave to answer, No. It is the killing 
that is supremely important, the motive of 
the slayers being relatively negligible. In 
war both sides rationalize their conduct 
satisfactorily to themselves. The fact is 
that both sides sink so far below the brutes 
that the moral difference between them is. 
insignificant. The killed are just as dead 
on the one side as on the other, to the irrep- 
arable loss of both sides, inasmuch as a 
living human being is preferable to a corpse. 

Mr. Lewis desires a definite “‘program for 
gaining the ends of human liberty and 
justice by peaceful means.” The first req- 
uisite to such a program, it seems to me, is 
recognition of the fact that such ends can- 
not be gained by means of war, that, on 
the contrary, war can bring only disaster. 

Henry W. Pinkham. 

Newton Centre, Mass. 


What Is True Pacifism ? 


To the Editor: 

Since the questions of war and peace are 
now being so much discussed, it has seemed 
to me that there is a place for the observa- 
tions, on these questions, of an army re- 
serve chaplain. 

I have observed in your columns the 
expression of an extreme, peace-at-any- 
price, pacifism. Since our denomination 
stands for freedom of opinion, it is evident 
that these columns should have room 
also for a different view. 

In the first place I will say. that I am all 
in favor of peace, if it can be maintained 
with our national honor. Having already 
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recently fought one war mainly, appar- 
ently, to make the world safe for England 
and France, we should use extreme care 
before we should enter another with the 
same powers. In fact it is very doubtful 
that we should ever enter another at all. 
Nevertheless some governments are like 
criminals running amuck that have to be 
quelled. Those of Napoleon and other 
former dictators, for example, had to be 
put down by force. They had to be de- 
stroyed by other national governments 
just as a criminal has to be apprehended 
by a police force. The criminal often re- 
quires compulsion; in such cases sermons or 
persuasion won’t move him. In this he is 
similar to an outlaw nation. 

I cannot believe that there are no worse 


evils than war. Certainly life in slavery to 
a Hitler or a Stalin would be worse for a 
free people. This will be proved when the 
persona] government of these tyrants will 
have disappeared from the earth. Whether 
or not it is our own particular job to help 
squelch them by making war on them is 
quite another matter. 

Of course I quite agree with our pacifist 
brethren in the ideal of world peace. If I 
think their method of getting it is wrong, 
I nevertheless believe, as Lincoln said of 
the abolitionists (who wanted a premature 
abolition of slavery), that they are wrong 
in the right direction. 

Charles F. Roberts, 
1st Lieut—Chaplains Reserve. 

Washington, D.C. 


A Trip to the Southern States 


The writer is president of the Women’s 
Alliance. 


There is one point in the article, “The 
Alliance in the Living Church,” by Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington which I should like 
to emphasize. An Alliance branch is a 
group of individuals. No matter how high 
the ideals set forth in the bylaws, no mat- 
ter how broad or inclusive its policies, not 
until each individual member feels and 
expresses a vital interest in active service 
will that group become a living Alliance. 

Acknowledging the need in the world of 
what Unitarianism has to offer, its prin- 
ciples are of no value to that world so long 
as they remain principles only. They 
must be interpreted by those who believe 
in them wholeheartedly and enthusias- 
tically before they become living prin- 
ciples. 

Here then, it seems to me, is the chal- 
lenge which the leaders of our denomina- 
tion face, be they ministers, laymen or lay- 
women. It must become the primary mes- 
sage of the executive who visits churches 
and Alliances in the field. 

Second in importance, the leader must 
make each separate church or Alliance feel 
its value to, as well as its obligations 
toward, the organization which he repre- 
sents. 

These then should be his contributions. 
He has another purpose for going into the 
field, and that is to receive the dynamics 
for more effective service. He seeks stimu- 
lation of mind; understanding, which in- 
evitably comes with the knowledge of dif- 
ferent conditions in different parts of our 
land. His eyes are opened, for instance, 
to the problem of isolation. He visits 
churches which are long distances apart; 
churches, also, which are a long, long way 
from 25 Beacon Street. And then there 
is the problem of their isolation in their 
own communities because of the unpopu- 
larity of the liberal faith in an orthodox 
milieu. The executive who lives cozily a 
few miles from headquarters with all the 
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Helen G. Wise 


privileges such proximity affords, who can 
reach out and almost touch the next Uni- 
tarian church, and whose church is highly 
respected in his community, must go into 
the field to gain sympathetic understand- 
ing and sane judgment. 

Then, too, there comes stimulation of 
spirit from contact with the isolated 
church, as one sees how bravely its mem- 
bers face their problems. It takes courage 
and devotion and strength of character, 
and that is what one finds. 

I visited four states this winter in each 
of which there was but one Unitarian 
church. The members have to put up a 
continual fight in order not to become self- 
centered, interested only in maintaining 
themselves. They are aware of that danger 
and are constantly fighting it. 

I visited another state whose three 
churches are widely separated. There is 
the problem of a floating population, winter 
visitors. I am especially grateful to the 
women of these churches for their manner 
of handling the difficulties of their situa- 
tion. — 

No report could be complete without 
reference to the spirit of the Southwest. 
My first tribute must be to the ministers 
there. Real leaders create a loyal follow- 
ing, not to the leader, but to the cause that 
leader supports. I have visited churches 
this winter which are living memorials 
to pioneer ministers, who have given their 
best to spreading Unitarianism in almost 
virgin territory. Their efforts are being 
rewarded. Certain results I should like to 
mention, for each one seems worthy of the 
attention of every Unitarian minister. 

I am thinking of a church which func- 
tions as a family unit, all working together 
in harmony for the good of the church. 
For example, one of the men most active 
in the Laymen’s League is leader, also, in 
the Sunday school. That church, and it is 
not a small church, is filled on Sunday 
mornings. One notes that a goodly pro- 
portion of young married couples are in the 


congregation. They listen to a strong 
sermon, which is also definitely a Uni- 
tarian sermon. In that church, as in 
others which I visited, there is constant 
reference to the mutual advantage of mem- 
bership in the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

But we owe much, also, to the laymen 


’ and laywomen in those churches. Very few 


were born Unitarians. The majority have 
literally fought their way through to Uni- 
tarianism, often at no little personal sac- 
rifice. 

So much for the present. What about 
the future? Recently Dr. Eliot made a 
plea for a “clear simple Christianity,” 
asking for our sympathy in four different 
fields. One of these fields was that of 
modern science. As I listened, my thoughts 
turned to the territory I had just visited— 
thriving, newly settled country. We find 
in this territory many scientists and en- 
gineers. These men are highly educated 
and brilliant. They are eagerly seeking a 
religion which they can hold without of- 
fending their reason. I was interested to 
see how many attend our churches. As 
we look into the future, I am convinced 
that they will contribute more and more to 
the power of the Unitarian fellowship. 

As I came back to Boston, I thought 
over all the encouraging aspects of our 
work in the territory which I had visited, 
and there seem to be many. Then I 
dreamed of the day when not only will 
the churches already established be bigger 
and better, but the wide open spaces, 
which now boast no Unitarian church, will 
be dotted, as in New England, with “spires 
that point toward God.” 


South Middlesex 
Conference 


The 190th session of the South Middle- 
sex Conference will take place on Sunday, 
May 5, in the Unitarian church of Read- 
ing, Mass., at 3.45. The chief speakers 
will be Professor Anton de Haas of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, who will discuss ““The Inter- 
national Drama of Today,’ and Dr. Clar- 
ence R. Skinner, dean of the School of Re- 
ligion, Tufts College, who will deal with 
“The Outlook at Home.” 


New Orleans 
Alliance 


Newly elected officers of the Woman’s 
Branch Alliance of the First Unitarian 
Church of New Orleans, La., are as fol- 
lows: Miss Mary Soule re-elected president 
and given a silver loving cup for having al- 
ready served 25 years in this office; Mrs. 
C. C. Henson, corresponding secretary; © 
Mrs. Herman B. Gessner, vice-president; 
Mrs. A. L. Soule, Jr., recording secretary; 
Mrs. Mark Robinson, treasurer; and Mrs. 
E. A. Heft, post office mission. 
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Regional Council Meeting 


The Middle Atlantic States Regional 
Council met at Unitarian Headquarters, 
Ten Park Avenue, New York City, Mon- 
day, April 15. There were present from 
the Mohawk Valley Conference, Mrs. John 
R. Williams, David T. Wilber, and Rev. 
Edwin Fairley; from the Joseph Priestley 
Conference, Rev. Delos W. O’Brian, chair- 
man, Dr. Alice W. Tallant, and Judge H. 
Clay Burkholder; from the Metropolitan 
Conference, Mrs. Frederick T. McGill and 
Frederic G. Melcher; Rev. Dale DeWitt, 
regional director, and Miss Barbara Sturte- 
vant, office secretary. ; 

The treasurer’s report indicated encour- 
aging increases in appropriations from a 
number of the churches and substantial 
contributions from a number of Alliances. 
In connection with the report, it was ex- 
plained that a special effort is being made 
to secure the contributions of the remain- 
ing churches and from certain individuals 
who might be expected to contribute. The 
report indicated the possibility of a small 
deficit which might have to be carried over 
into the next fiscal year. The Council dis- 
cussed plans for the financial appeal next 
year and valuable suggestions on the basis 
of this year’s experience were made. 

In a discussion of the American Unitarian 
Association appropriation to the regional 
work, the question was raised as to whether 
part or all of it should not be charged to 
administrative expense rather than church 
extension. It was considered that this was 
a matter which should be taken up with 
-officers of the A. U. A. The request for the 
appropriation for 1940-41 was authorized. 

In the general consideration of the re- 
gional work, members of the Council em- 
phasized the importance of conveying to 
the national administrative agencies the 
great values which regionalism has given 
the Unitarian work of this area. 

The report of the regional director was 


received, giving the special work which had | 


been done on local churches’ problems 
with 12 churches; visits to 26 churches; 
special conferences with presidents of 
boards of trustees; cooperation with the 
department of religious education and the 
youth commission and the student com- 
mittee of the Metropolitan area; pulpit ex- 
changes in the three conferences; spring 
conference meetings planned; and the ser- 
vice work of the regional office. A more 
complete report is to be prepared at the 


end of the fiscal year and it was suggested 
that this should be distributed to ministers 
and presidents of boards of trustees as well 
as to Council members. 

Mr. DeWitt reported in some detail on 
the work of the following churches; Tren- 
ton, N. J.; Harlem, N. Y. C.; Manhasset, 
L. I.; Elizabeth, N. J.; Mount Vernon, 
N. Y.; Orange, N. J.; Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Ridgewood, N. J.; Rutherford, N. J.; 
Norfolk, Va.; Hollis and Flushing, L. I. 
The reports indicated most encouraging 
progress in many instances. 

Mr. DeWitt stated that the treasurer of 
the Regional Council had found it neces- 
sary to offer his resignation. On motion 
by Mr. Fairley and seconded by Dr. Tal- 
lant, Mr. Delos W. O’Brian was instructed 
to write a letter expressing thanks and ap- 
preciation of the Council for his excellent 
work as treasurer. It was moved by Mr. 
Fairley and seconded by Dr. Wilber that 
the regional director be asked to secure a 
nominee for the treasurership and that his 
appointment be authorized by mail. 

On a motion by Mr. Fairley and seconded 
by Dr. Wilber, the Council voted to invite 
the Ministerial Union to hold its institute 
in the Middle Atlantic States area this 
fall and to offer our cooperation. 

Following a discussion of policies with 
regard to regionalism, the motion was made 
by Dr. Wilber and seconded by Judge 
Burkholder and passed recommending to 
President Eliot and the committee on Uni- 
tarian extension and church maintenance 
that a meeting of regional directors and 
representatives of Councils and the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association be held to 
formulate policies. 

Mr. O’Brian closed the meeting with 
an encouraging statement of increasing con- 
fidence in the regional work on the basis of 
the progress which has been made. 


Leadership Institute 
Program Completed 


A program of the Leadership Institute 
of the Middle Atlantic States to be held 
June 24-30 at Lutherland, Pocono Pines, 
Pa., has been issued. and has been dis- 
tributed to the churches. The program is 
as follows: 


Courses—T uesday, June 24th, through 
Saturday, June 29th 

1. The Use and Interpretation of the 
Bible—Dr. Ulysses G. B. Pierce. 

2. The Principles and Teaching of Re- 
ligion—Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler. 

8. Methods and Materials for Work 
with Younger Children—Mrs. Florence W. 
Klaber. 

4. Alliance Programs and Leadership— 
Mrs. H. B. Hartwell. 

5. The Church and Its Youth—Dr. 
Everett M. Baker. 

6. Understanding Unitarianism — Dr. 
John Howland Lathrop. 

7. Religion and World Problems—Rev. 
Dale DeWitt. 

Chapel Talks by Dr. Frederick R. Griffin. 


Week-end Program 
Friday evening: dinner and meeting 
under auspices of Laymen’s League. Ad- 
dress. 
Questions on Churchmanship—Dr. Ev- 
erett M. Baker. Discussion. 
Saturday: regular courses. Laymen’s 
League Program—H. Weston Howe. An- 
swers on Churchmanship—Dr. Everett M. 


Baker. In the afternoon: Regional Con- 
ference. Banquet and program in the 
evening. 


Sunday: Regional Conference. Con- 
ference Sermon—Rev. David Rhys Wil- 
liams. Closing dinner. 


New York League of 
Unitarian Women 


On Friday, May 3, at the Flushing Uni- 
tarian church, 149th Street and Ash Avenue, 
the annual meeting of the New York 
League of Unitarian Women will be held 
at 11 a. m. Annual reports and special 
social service reports will be given. There 
will be an address by Rev. J. Donald John- 
ston and luncheon will be served at 1 p. m. 
Mrs. John B. Nash will preside at the 
afternoon session when Alfred M. Bingham 
will speak on “The Future of Democracy” 
and the new officers of the League will be 
installed. 


Pulpit Exchanges 


The annual pulpit exchange of the Jo- 
seph Priestley Conference ministers was 
held on Sunday, March 31. The assign- 
ments were as follows: 

F. R. Griffin, Washington; W. A. Vroo- 
man, Richmond; J. G. MacKinnon, Harris- 
burg; H. Swanson, Philadelphia; D. W. 
O’Brian, Norfolk; R. W. Sonen, Wil- 
mington; U. G. B. Pierce, Germantown; M. 
Daskam, Lancaster. 

A meeting of the ministers was held in 
Washington following the exchange. On 
Monday, the annual ministers’ Conference 
was held. 

The Metropolitan Conference ministers’ 
exchange was held on April 14 as follows: 

J. R. Bartlett, Hollis; H. L. Brooks, 
Montclair; E. Brown, Hackensack; K. M. 
C. Chworowsky, Flushing; N. D. Fletcher, 
Bronx Free Fellowship; G. G. Howard, 
Brooklyn (Church of the Saviour); D. J. 
Johnston, Brooklyn (Willow Place Chapel); 
L. R. Land, Orange; J. H. Lathrop, New- 
burgh; E. J. Manning, Yonkers; D. 
McMillan, Rutherford; H. G. Richardson, 
Ridgewood; H. L. Sheffer, Flatbush; 
V. B. Silliman, Staten Island; 8S. A. Stow- 
ater, Harlem. 


May Calendar 


May 8 and 9—Joseph Priestley Spring 
Conference, Germantown, Pa. 

May 12—Metropolitan Conference An- 
nual Meeting, Montclair, N. J. 

May 138—Liberal Ministers Club, Ten 
Park Avenue, New York City. 

May 25—Metropolitan Federation An- 
nual Meeting. 
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Roxbury and the 
Bay Psalm Book 


As we announced last week two anni- 
versaries will be observed on May 12 by 
the First Church in Roxbury, Mass., the 
Church of John Eliot the Apostle to the 
Indians. There will be the observance of 
the 250th anniversary of the death of the 
Apostle, and the 300th anniversary of the 
printing of the Bay Psalm Book, the first 
book to be printed in this country. The 
observance of this printing anniversary is 
held at the meetinghouse of the Roxbury 
church because two of the three editors of 
the book, Thomas Welde and John Eliot, 
were the first ministers of the church. 
The third editor, Richard Mather, was the 
first minister of the First Church in Dor- 
chester. The Dorchester church will join 
the Roxbury church in the celebration, 
and the two churches will further be 
joined by the Hymn Society of America, 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
and the Boston Society of Printers. 

The meeting specifically to commemo- 
rate the Bay Psalm Book will be held at 
four o’clock on the afternoon of May 12. 
The invocation will be given by Rev. Rob- 
ert A. Storer, successor to Richard Mather 
as minister of the Dorchester Church. 
Dr. Henry W. Foote, author of a book on 
the history of American hymnody now 
being published by the Harvard University 
Press, president of the Boston Chapter of 
the Hymn Society of America, and repre- 
senting that society, will speak on ‘‘Music 
and Poetry in the Bay Psalm Book.” 
David T. Pottinger, associate director of 
the Harvard University Press, represent- 
ing the Boston Society of Printers and the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, will 
speak on ‘‘Making the Bay Psalm Book.”’ 
Dr. Perry Miller, associate professor of 
history and literature in Harvard Uni- 
versity, author of a book newly published 
by the Macmillan Company on “The 
New England Mind in the Seventeenth 
Century,” will speak on “The Religious 
Background of the Bay Psalm Book.” 
The benediction will be given by Rev. 
Payson Miller, successor to Thomas Welde 
and John Eliot as minister of the Roxbury 
church. As a part of the program the 
23rd, the 78th, and the 139th Psalms, 
taken directly from the Bay Psalm Book, 
will be sung in the manner of 1640. The 
singing will be led by the Unitarian Youth 
Chorus, conducted by Charles Pearson 
and assisted by the choir and organist, 
Harry Harts, of the Roxbury church. 
Frederic H. Fay, representing the Dor- 
chester church, will preside. 

Earlier in the day the 250th anniversary 
of the death of the Apostle to the Indians 
will be observed in a twofold manner. At 
9.30 the Sunday school of the Roxbury 
church, joined by any others who wish to 
do so, will go in procession to the Parish 
Tomb where the body of John Eliot was 
buried. Representatives of the school will 
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place a wreath on the tomb. In tribute 
to John Eliot’s work in behalf of colored 
people, Abraham King, Negro member of 
the Sunday school and scout troop of the 
church, will sound taps on the bugle. 
There will be a police escort and music 
by the band of Roxbury Post No. 44 of the 
American Legion. At 11 o’clock, as part 


of the regular Sunday morning service of . 


public worship, the John Eliot Anniversary 
Sermon will be preached by Dr. Louis C. 
Cornish, president of the International 
Association for Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom. 

During the month of May there will be a 
comprehensive exhibit of Eliot memora- 
bilia in the treasure room of the Boston 
Public Library. Some of the same material 
will be exhibited at the May 12 meetings. 

Members of the anniversary committee 
of the Roxbury church are Frederick J. 
Soule, chairman, Miss Ann Cameron, 
Leonard Ware, and Rev. Payson Miller. 


Roslindale (Mass.) Church 
Fiftieth Anniversary 


Beginning in March the Unitarian 
church of Roslindale, Mass., began a 
series of meetings in celebration of its 
50th anniversary. The last sermon of the 
50th year was preached to a congregation 
of 204 by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, and at the 
close of this service 29 new members were 
received into the church. 

At the 50th anniversary banquet of the 
church members the minister read a roll 
call of members according to the years in 
which they joined the society and 112 re- 
sponded. The annual business meeting 
was conducted by the moderator of the 
church, Professor Horace G. Thacker of 
Boston University. All reports of the 
presidents of the several organizations 
told of encouraging progress during the 
year. The treasurer’s report as of March 1 
showed a deficit of $1,040.52. The week 
previous the Women’s Alliance had given 
$100 towards the deficit and in his report 
Mr. Abbott said that two loyal church 
members, Mr. and Mrs. Willard P. Whit- 
temore, had called on him that afternoon 
and each presented him with a check to- 
taling $940.52 to wipe the slate clean to 
start the next 50 years. 

The following officers were elected: 
Miss Edwina Burnham, clerk; Richard E. 
Chapman, treasurer; and John Davis, 
assistant treasurer. The following were 
elected members of the standing committee: 
Edward C. Blake, Fred R. Burnham, Ed- 
win R. McIntire, Horace G. Thacker, Al- 
bert R. Pohl, Margaret Skelton, Mrs. 
Bernard G. Macy, Harry A. A. Low and 
Horace W. Whynot, moderator. 

Mr. Abbott then took charge of the 
special observance and introduced the 
guest speakers. Intimating that Roslin- 
dale was the great-grandchild of the Meet- 
ing House Hill Church of Dorchester, the 
grandchild of the Roxbury church and the 


child of the West Roxbury and Jamaica 
Plain churches, he called on Rev. Harold 
G. Arnold as the successor of Rev. Theo- 
dore Parker and Rev. Augustus Mellon 
Haskell who was also the first pastor of 
the Roslindale church. Mr. Arnold 
brought greetings of the ‘mother church” 
and spoke of the close connection, even 
overlapping, of the two parishes. He said 
that when the break came in 1890 Roslin- 
dale got the minister and the site while 
West Roxbury got the records, furnishing 
and the name. Since Rey. Charles F. Dole 
of Jamaica Plain was the first Unitarian 
minister to preach in Roslindale, and was 
present at the church dedication and 25th 
anniversary service, Rev. Frank O. Holmes, 
his successor, brought the greetings from 
Jamaica Plain. Mr. Abbott then read 
greetings from two of the former pastors, 
Rev. Richard W. Boynton (1895-1900) 
and Rev. J. Raymond Cope (1931-19386) 
and called on Rev. Charles W. Casson, 
twice minister of the church (1914-1920 
and 1922-1925) to represent the ministers 
of the church. Dr. Frederick May Eliot 
gave the greetings of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, stressing his connection 
with the parish since he had been chris- 
tened in “the great-grandparent church” 
on Meeting House Hill. Mrs. Thomas G. 
Rees of Jamaica Plain, long a friend of the 
parish, and past president of the General 
Alliance, was the concluding speaker. 


Percy A. Atherton: 
Typical Unitarian Layman 


Percy A. Atherton, who died in Boston 
on March 22, illustrated in his honorable 
and serviceable life the type of character 
we like to associate with a New England 
heritage and a Unitarian allegiance. He 
was a country boy, bred in the local acad- 
emy and the traditions of the town meet- 
ing. He helped to work his own way 
through Harvard College and the Law 
School and then steadily built up a practice 
in Boston until he became one of the most 
trusted lawyers in the city, commanding 
the respect of all his associates and the 
affection of a great circle of friends. He 
incarnated the common sense, the indus- 
trious habits, the shrewd humor, the prac- 
tical idealism that belong to men of the 
New England stock. People of all sorts 
looked to him for sane counsel and self- 
denying service. His mind, heart and 
conscience knew no indirect or circuitous 
methods. He was a hard working, reliable 
man of affairs, an ardent patriot, a kind- 
hearted gentleman. 

Mr. Atherton married Louise Valpey in 
1910, and they had three children, all ac- 
tive in helping good causes in community 
and church. The son, Henry Atherton, is 
now the national president of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. For 37 years. 
Mr. Atherton was a devoted member of the 
Arlington Street Church in Boston, begin- 
ning as an usher when he was in the Law 


School, serving on committees and on the 
governing board, often presiding with 
genial competency at business and social 
gatherings. He loved our simple form of 
Christian faith and he put it to daily use. 
At one time he was the treasurer of our 
General Conference of Unitarian Churches 
and he was twice elected a member of the 
board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, bringing to the discus- 
sions of the board his habit of keen analysis 
and thorough study and keeping amazingly 
well-informed about denominational af- 
fairs and opportunities of service. 

His summer home in his beloved native 
town of Harvard was the center of hos- 
pitality and good cheer. There was plenty 
of work too, for he enjoyed raising things 
and pruning his apple orchard and caring 
for the woodlands. He brought to the city, 
‘to the office, to the Court House, some- 
thing of the wide outlook and crisp air of 
his hilltop farm. Looking back over the 
close associations of more than 30 years, 
one has no memory of word or act or look 
that it is not good to remember. 

SALE: 


Unitarian Hospitality 
for Refugees 


The first group of German refugees to 
be cared for under the auspices of the 
Unitarian Refugee Service Committee ar- 
rived in Boston on April 19 and were en- 
tertained by members of the Arlington 
Street Church for periods ranging from one 
to five days. In spite of the holiday and 
the fact that the church had less than 24 
hours’ notice of the arrival of the boat, 32 
refugees, including seven children from the 
ages of 11 months to 15 years, were pro- 
vided with hospitality. So much interest 
was aroused in the project that many 
members of the church who were unable 
to act as hosts to this group have asked for 
the opportunity of providing hospitality 
at a later date, and a number of those who 
did entertain have volunteered to do so 
again whenever they are needed. 

“This group included two families of 
four members, one of three, and two chil- 
dren who had traveled alone from England 
to join their parents in New York. A 
doctor, a lawyer, a farmer, a teacher of 
the blind, a private secretary and a milliner 
were in the group, who came originally 
from Vienna, Cologne, Frankfurt, Ham- 
burg and a number of smaller German 
towns. 

The group of refugees who will arrive 
in May will be entertained by the First 
Parish in Cambridge, and the Refugee 
Service Committee has already received 
offers from individuals or churches in Med- 
ford, Lexington, Chestnut Hill, Quincy, 
Milton, Wayland, and the First Parish in 
Brookline, to assist in the project in the 
coming months. The committee, with 
Mrs. Frank B. Frederick of Milton as sec- 
retary, is now compiling a list of individ- 


uals who are willing to extend temporary 
hospitality whenever the need arises, as 
well as making the arrangements for Uni- 
tarian parishes to sponsor the hospitality 
for the remainder of this calendar year. 


The Roll of Honor 


The following churches have responded 
to our new Family Membership and Church 
Officer Plans. We hope other churches 
will become eligible for inclusion in this 
Roll of Honor. 


Family Membership Plan 


Bloomington, Il. 

Chicago, Ill. (First Church) 
Chicago, Ill. (Third Church) 
Dallas, Tex. 

Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Miami, Fla. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Sacramento, Calif. 
Stockton, Calif. 

Wollaston, Mass. 


Church Officer Plan 


Boston, Mass. (Arlington Street Church) 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 
Chicago, Ill. (People’s Liberal Church) 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Needham, Mass. 
North Andover, Mass. 
Northfield, Mass. 
Norton, Mass. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Richmond, Va. 
Ridgewood, N. J. 
Roehester, N. Y. 
Roslindale, Mass. 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Somerville, Mass. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Winchendon, Mass. 


The following churches have not quali- 
fied for inclusion in either of the above lists. 
But they deserve special mention. They 
have sent in regular $1.50-a-year subscrip- 
tions. In most cases the number of these 
subscriptions has exceeded 15—the num- 
ber required for participation in the 
Church Officer Plan. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Denver, Col. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Ellsworth, Me. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Laconia, N. H. 
Montclair, N. J. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sharon, Mass. 
Shelbyville, Il. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Windsor, Vt. 


Democracy Is Theme 
of Summer Institute 


“Building Democracy” is the theme for 
the Summer Institute for Socia] Progress 
to be held July 6 to 20 on the beautiful 
country campus of Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass. Lectures and discussions 
on economic and political issues. Recrea- 
tion. Open to men and women of all vo- 
cations. Peter H. Odegard, professor of 
politics at Amherst College, is faculty 
head. Henry E. Warren, president of 
Warren Telechron Company, is the elected 
head of the institution. Write for pro- 
gram to Dorothy P. Hill, director, Welles- 
ley, Mass. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Hotel Bellevue 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


| Local and Suburban | 


Should Be 
Ignorant of 
The Greatest Book 


41 Bromfield St. Boston 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 103 years of service 1940 


to the church and clergy 
‘COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Irrespensibilities 


We Print This Only to Emphasize Our 
Protest Against the Digging Up 
and Exhibition of Such Ex- 
amples of What Can Only 
Be Called Improvident 

Conduct 


Would you refuse a raise of $200 a year? 

The WPA Historical Records Survey, 
in the course of its research into early 
church history in Massachusetts, has 
found a record of a minister in Province- 
town who did just that. 

He was Rev. John B. Dods, who served 
as minister of the Christian Union Society 
(later the First Universalist Church) in 
Provincetown for eight years. The Rey. 
Mr. Dods, at the conclusion of his first 
year in the pulpit, in 1836, agreed to re- 
main as the clergyman at the current sal- 
ary of $600, and not only that but stated 
that he would refuse $800, if it were offered 
to him. The letter reads in part: 

“You mention to me that $800 would 
not separate us: But that is a sum I have 
not the conscience to ask, nor would I 
accept it if it were freely offered, as I have 
no use for so much money annually. 

“TI was fearful that even $600 was more 
than the society could conveniently pay, 
and had therefore made up my mind to 
leave here the end of June.” 

The Rev. Mr. Dods’ family at that time 
consisted of a wife and five children.—Re- 
layed by the Historical Records Survey of 
the W. P. A. 


We Live in a Technological Age 


As we pass this announcement along 
may we express the hope that this model 
will run 100,000 miles and never have to 
go in reverse! 

The Kypers of Northborough announce 
their first production, a midget model 
known as Frank Edwin Kyper. 

First Showing, April 16, 1940, at 10.89 
p. m., Marlborough Hospital. 


Mary S. Kyper—Production Manager. 
Ralph Edward Kyper—Chief Engineer. 
Dr. Wilfred M. Watson—Chief Technician. 


Spectfications 

Weight: 8 lbs., 6 oz. 

Overall length: 21 in. 

Finish: Pink—Dark top. 

Headlamps: Blue—Automatic dimmers. 

Two lung power—Automatic starter. 

Fuel capacity: 3 oz—Vacuum feed sys- 
tem. 

Water lubricated—Open petcock system. 

Changeable seat covers. 

Tires: Easily. 

Body by Nature. 

Lifetime guarantee. 

High power horn—supertone quality. 

Free squealing (loudest when tank is 
empty). 

Broadcasting equipment with unlimited 
volume — operates on all frequencies. 

Price: Substantial down payment (con- 
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DIRECTORY. 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 
The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- . 


tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 


For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address . 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


A Practical Problems “ Clinic” 


will be a feature of the fifth annual Churchman- 
ship Institute at the Shoals this summer. If you 
are a church officer or member, plan to attend 
this week and help your church. 


Also—make it a vacation for the whole family. 
Everybody welcome—men, women, young people. 
Save the dates—July 6-13 


For further information write 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 


send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $1.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, Ar- 
lington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister- emeritus. Morning service at 11. Mr. 
Greeley will preach. Church School at 9.30. Y. P, 
R. U. at 6.80. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. “The Open 


Door” every day of the week 9 a. m. to 4 p. m. Sun- 
day service at 11 a. m. Sermon by Dr. Perkins. 
A cordial welcome to all. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—AIl Souls’ Church, 16th 
and Harvard Streets. Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
D. D., minister. Sunday service 11 a.m. Church 
school 9.45 a. m. Organ recital 5 p. m. Motion 
Picture Hour 7.30 p.m. Open daily, 9.00-5.00 p, m. 
Laurence C. Staples, executive secretary. Visit this 
active center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m, Church School 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


tinuous thereafter). 

This model on display in our showroom 
at 18 Church Street, Northborough, 
Mass., on and after May first. 

Positively the last model for this year. 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 


The Annual Meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society for the election of officers and the 
transaction of other business will be held in the 
Edward Everett Hale Chapel of the First Church, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, May 21, 1940. 


MORNING SESSION 
Devotional Service. 


. Business Session. Reports of Officers. Elec- 
tion of Officers and Directors. 


. Reports of Department of Religious Educa- 
tion Activities. 


. Addresses: (in Auditorium, First Church) 
** The Education Program of the Unitarian 
Church.” Rev. Ernest W. Kuebler and 
Rey. Frederick May Eliot, D-D. 


Luncheon at Chipman Hall, 6th floor, 
Tremont Temple. Open to all interested 
in religious education. Tickets, at 85 cents, 
must be obtained at the Registration Desk, 
25 Beacon Street, before ten o’clock. 


1.00 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
Chipman Hall, 6th floor, Tremont Temple. 
. Address: ‘‘ The Teacher’s Part in Education 
for a Living Religion.” Dean Henry W. 
Holmes, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University- 


